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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme, 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ae 
commodations, CHARLES G, BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
7ILSON GRAMMAR 


Preparatory School for 


For Circular address 
6 heed MISSES VINTON 
for girls. Second term will begin 


culars sent on application. 


SCHOOL, — A 
Boys, $500 per year. 
E. H. Witson, A.M. 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret. 

SCHOOL 


Feby.1. Cir 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
d INIVERSITY OF MAR VLAND.— 
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aw Sch Eighteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 3, 1887 
Address HENRY D. HARLAN, See’y. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

] ISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
if N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experience 
ed rage ge of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu 
— of this schooi, Students are prepared for col 
exe, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


JOSTON UNIVERSITY 
) Address the Dean, 
EpmuND H. 


Law School. 


BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
NMSTITOTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 
MUNROR, See’y FRAN A. WALKER, Pres. 


Is 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street, 
Pee NCY-HALL SCHOOL (6 Year). 
, Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek 


th 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 

] he ne gaa 8 ‘OWBE S’ FRENCH 
4 and English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per vear. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 


F{eut FOR BOYS.—DR, ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 


with best of care in all respects, C harming location, 
with fine tennis court. F. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie 





tor. (No vaeancy at present.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
Ar; KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 2v 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Quincey. 
DAMS ACADEMY.— PREPAK 
tory boarding school for boys. School reo aH 
January {), L388. 


For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
( “RE VLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
ZT paratory School for Boys, s6th ve ar. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. Minis, Principal. 
NEW JERSEY, Li 
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NEW York, Roslyn, Long Isian 
THE BRS ‘CHOOL.—A BOARD. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOW MK S. 


The hastille. 


By Captain the HON. DD. AL BINGHAM 


With numerous ilustratic , 2 vols, demy 8vo, 


ero, heat) 


General Content Phe Building of the Bustille 
The Archives — Kegulations Phe Prisoners 
The Governors Charles Vi Louis XI Hienry 
L\ Marie de Medicis — Louis NIE Ihe 


Fronde mE Richelieu Closing Scenes 


Louis XVI Phe Demolition, ete., ete. 


Louis 


‘Readers will find untailing delight in Cupt 
Ritiwham’s book, because, no matter where thes 
opel they will be sure to light upon anew 
fact, or to find fresh light thrown upon familiar 


knowledge, 2...) Capt. Binghambas produc 
ed a substantial contribution to our knowledge of 
avery difficult, very fascinating, and wreaths 
represented period oof French history 
Jitimes’s Gazette 


Pen and Pencil in’ Asia 
Minor; 
or, Notes from the Levant. 


By WILLtAM CocHRAN, Memberot the Socicts 


of Arts, and formerly of the Asiatic Society, 
London and Shanetiad. filustrated with 
Kighty-nine Bngravings, made chicthy from 
Water-color Sketches by the Author Demy 
Svo, cloth extral so ’ 

*Tneloding un exhaustive mcount of the 


eulture of the silk-worim 


COMPLETE IN) ONI MAGNIFICENT 


LU ME. 


Price 
Sohn Leechs Pictures 
Life and Character. 


binding. 


From the Collection of “Mr. PuNcH.” 

Contaming neaviv HOO pares Of PIlecure 
Loutse de Kerouale, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, 

Int ( tet et 11 Hlow Duke of 
Rich 1 Citi 1 His J ( 1 
from State Papers i } Arel 
Freneh Foreign ¢ ! Ht. FoOrNg ‘ 
Witt Preeti t Ml i M.4 AWFO of 
Parris \ LSiX ¢ ved Pori ts of ¢ t 
ike s from the P tings at H ) 
Court Palace Svo, cloth extra, 83.50 
An interesting iv loia verv strange and 

humiliating period i I sho tiisters 1 

now, when two centu re peist, one OUP \ 

anger und stuame t e Freneh Wy 
kept his diplomacy ster vaut work to secure his 


ml Pall Maula 


** The above books sent upon receipt of adve 
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be mailed, if desired, to those 
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New Catalogue of Choice 


The Nation. 


‘The respectable and sometimes ercellent trans- 
ations of Bolaws Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.’ 

Rk. W. Emerson. 

““Tmay say in reyard to all mera i 
John’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 1 
Thomas Carlyle. 

**An important body of cheap literature for 
every living worker in this country who 
Iraws strength from the past has reason to be yrate- 

*— Professor Henry Morley 

** The pub ishers are making constant additions 
of an eminently acceptable character, to* Bohws 
Libraries.’ *’—Athenveum., 


man f hooks 


know." — 


which 


9 . e 
. “V\r1IAC 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 

Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 

700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 

RECENT ADDITIONS. 

HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F. L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharnclitfe : 
with additions and corrections derived from 
Original MSS., Ulustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. 4 

*A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.”’ itheneum 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
Novel, By Georg Ebers. 
KmmasS, Buchheim, $1.40. 


* The translator’s rendering is easy 
Vorning Post 





VICTOR 


An Historical 
Translated by 


and elegant.’’ 


ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel 
fort Bax. ‘Two vols., 

SENECA (L. ANNAEUS) 

\ddressed to Ebutius Liberalis. Trans 

lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. §1.40. 

This i thful rendering of the * De Beneficiis ’ in 

1i¢ English.’’—St James's Gazette, 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. 31.40. 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
by Francis Storr. 31.40. 


4. 


ON BENEFITS. 






iy 
vain 


Translated 


I t Academy 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
\. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40, 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By <A. J. Jukes 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40 

PAUSANTAS'’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
rranslated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 
s4 

HOFFMANN'S TALES. 
ren. First Portion. 
Col. A. Ewing 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the 
Translated by S. Mendel. 31.40, 

GOLDSMITHS WORKS, A New Edition. 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols, 37. 


ta} ver 
ress britiiant version 


The Serapion Breth- 
Translated by Lieut. 
$1.40. 

The Sheik 

Spessart. 


4 SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
$1.4 
VS WoRKS 


ADI ) GON gV 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THI 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELE’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier 6 vols. SS.40 

COLERU S WORKS. 6 vols. 88.40 

FATRHOL COST] WEIN ENGLAND (Dillon.) 2 vols. 

LESSING’S LAOKOON Translated 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated 


MILTON'S PROSE WORKS P 
MOLIERE’S LAMATIC WORKS. % vols. Transl. $4.20, 
PEPYS’S DIARY 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES $ vols Stewart & Long's 


t vols =N 

n ) 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS Translated. 2vols. $1 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK $2 


Cataloques of our reqular stock will 


tnd Rare Books nearly ready. 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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James Anthony 


lk roude’s 
NEW WORK. 


Rarely has a werk so instantly and 
Savorably commanded the attention of 
the pressas has Mr, Froude’s latest 
work, THE ENGLISH IN THE 
WEST INDIES (1 vol., $1.75), 
published last Saturday. 
“He has produced a book to which, we 
think, cven tn England, will be assigned 
the palm as the freshest, most delight- 
ful, and instructive product ef Ais 
gentus.”’ N.Y. Journal of Commeree 


“Tt is anevent tn the literary world— the 
publication of this book wheretn the 
author's brilliancy of style ts seen in 
many graphic and suggestive pictures 
of the Indtes and thetr inhabitants.” 
Soston Transe) ipe. 
Re a ee ee en ee ee 
NE DOVR lS A OF ULIAHE ONC, NEE A Were 
record of travel, but emphatically a 


Mr. 


FACN s Qna felteitt “us i 


a 4 ada tak 
polemte. 


Froude Zs a master ey 


Ut, 


YOVOUS 
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lish.’—N. Y. Tribune. 
= Not Since . Kothen’ captivated all tts 

readers, not since Waterton narrated 
the Sto) of his 


the VOUMANCE of travel been treated 


‘Wanderings, has 


with happier, abler, or more entertain- 


tug hands,”’—N. Y¥. Times. 


Andrew Carnegies books. 


4 NEW UNIFORM EDITION, 


PHANT DEMOCRACY =: OR, 
FIFTY VEARS’ MARCH OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


12mo, x1 nO: paper, a 


cents. 

AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN 
BRITAIN. 12mo, $1.50; paper, 20 
cents 

ROUND THE WORLD. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Carnegie’s books, which have acquired 
issued in uniform 


The ‘ Triumphant 


wide popularity, are now 
style and at a reduced price. 
Democracy’ has reached its eighth edition, and 
is also published in paper covers. Of this book 


the New York Tribune said : 


* We recall no work in mate 
rial progress, the rate of and 
the boundless variety of resources of the United 

Ticonaes anh 


whith the 
development, 
States are displaved more completely, 
which the comparison with other countries Is 
drawn more effectively, and none in which a 
more brilliant use is made of figures.’ 


hy all booksellers, or sent, postpaud, 


+ * kon sctle 


on re 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748-745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Week. Kinds of 
Ian 
WeE presume the defeat of Mr. Randall at 
Harrisburg in the organization of the State r! | 
Democratic Committee will put an end tothe | 8UU 
talk, of which there has been a good deal, of lution t 
the President’s renomination having bee S rit 
endangered by his message about the surplus is at pres 
Nobody in the Democratic party has so d manne! 
tinetly and unmistakably represented the op. | Ute § 
position to Mr.Cleveland within his own party, It is 
on all sorts of grounds, good, bad, and in- | “ Mi 
ditferent, as Mr. Randall. He represented 
to In a pec lliar devree whatever hostil ty 
there may be in the Democratic party to any t I 
revision of the tariff in the rection of lowe! his 
Lutes In fact, he dias Iwavs beet th I I 
Hlouse, the greatest obstacle to anv re “ I 
vision of the tariff Moreover, he had | ® 
i Presidential ** boom” of his own in prepa- | ys t 
ration, Well, he has lost control of the State | When the 
Committee in Pennsvivania Phe election of | 2 & par 
i chairman took place on Wednesday week | Ye8s add 
it Harrisburg, Mr. Randall himself be v 7 ; 
the ground to direct operations and encourag et et 
his supporters. His ‘* man’’ Sanders was | & % W 
beaten by a vote of 42 to. 35. The Committ lol vo 
then proceeded to elect) the Executive Cor I 
mittee, and the Randall ticket Was again « yeas na 
feated. But a bitter pill still remained for | to | 
Mr. Randall to swallow A Tes tion was tt 
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ress, heartily endorsing he Administration : ; 
nd in set terms the President's tariff mess ‘ 
Pondall he eraxtal brit ; ! 
l Randall party va 1V pl s 1 ay . 
this as trampling on a_ bruised reed | 
| 
‘ juerors Were, however, 1 I : 
carried it All this in the hea s\ nearly s 
. } ] 
A good many Republican papers vw 
q] rt memories ire SAVI! vu thre sume ft 
’ » } + y +) | 
s the Rutland (\ Hl Mr \ - 
Lamar goes upo1 the bench inder _ 
reproach of beine the first Just n . 
whon the Senators evel ly \ 
cording to party lines.” S ry 
¥ i Justice 
t Hayes’s <Ad- | t 
‘ } a 
{ i ta ‘ 
SIX me! S 
Matthew . 
, w < 
} . - S 5 
f pow mee 
nd after long delav he was f Ney 
by one majority on an almost strictly { . 
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man, who is at the head of the Lowell Manu 
facturing Company, states an undoubted 
truth when he says that *‘ under the wool- 
growers’ threat of taking off the duty on 
manufactured goods, the manufacturers and 
dealers yielded to their demands for a resto 


ration of the rates of 1867 or even higher 


rates.” The worsted manufacturers have 
been crushed by the duties on their raw ma 
terial and by the changes in the art of comb 
ing wool, They are now in a position where 
no attack made upon them by the wool 
erowers could do them harm. If all duties 
on wool and on worsteds were removed, they 
would be ina far better position than they 
are now. It is amazing that they should 
give even a tacit assent to this pernicious 
agreement. Probably the bill introduced by 
Mr Breckinridge to Classify as woollen all 
worsted cloth imported, by whatever name it 
is known to the trade, is introduced with the 
expectation that the worsted manufacturers 
will ere long coOperate with the tariff reform 
ers in efforts for free wool. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin, the spe 
cial trade organ of high tariffs in New 
England, shows signs of wavering on the 
subject of the duties on carpet wool. 
Its latest opinions on that question are 
based upon a collection and compilation 
of the views of wool- growers, dealers, 
and manufacturers in various parts of 
the country collected by the ulletin 
itself. A glance at the replies of the parties 
whose letters are published shows clearly 
that there is an intestinal strife among the 
three interests—growers, dealers, and manu- 
facturers—that has not been allayed by the 
recent convention at Washington, and that 
cannot be. The special significance of the Bul 
letin’s article is that, inspite of the apparent 
harmony secured at the Washington con 
ference, the manufacturers, or, at all events, 
the carpet-makers, have not desisted from 
the agitation, but are keeping up the tight, 
notwithstanding the threat of the wool 
growers to repeal all duties on woollen 
manufactures if the woo! duties are 
disturbed. It is perfectly understood that 
anybody who is enjoying ‘‘ protection ” under 
the tariff as now constituted is at liberty to 
become a roaring free-trader if his part of the 
tariff is meddled with. He can run amuck 
at the whole list of duties without incurring 
any opprobrium or the imputation of Bri 
tish gold. But all others—that is, all 
who are so unfortunately situated that 
they cannot be protected by the tariff, or 
have been neglected by the tariff-makers—are 
to be jumped on as enemies of American in- 
dustry and of American wagé-workers if they 
favor any reduction of duties whatever. This 
line of distinction between friends and ene- 
mies of American labor is likely to become 
well marked as the fight goes on. 


The letter of President Corbin on the 


| 
| 


Nation. 
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freight only to good men, and mining coal | Meeting, but one has some difficulty in seeing 
| the great importance of it. The Pope is one 


| only in case it is to be handled by 


the good and true ; the discrimination between 
the good and the bad to be made = by 
the local district assemblies. One would have 


| supposed @ prévrt that so fantastic a concep 


tion of railway traflic could never have enter 
ed into the head of any civilized creatu e. 
But we know that it did enter into the head 


| of Martin Irons and his whole following of 








Knights in the Southwest as lately as two 
years ago, and that it resulted in the destruc 


of the great facts of the world. Some hun 


| dreds of millions of people acknowledge him 


as the head of their Church. If by withholding 
recognition of him the President could abolish 
the Papacy, most good Protestants would 
probably think it a good thing to do. But 
this is Impossible . As long as there isa Pope, 


} and millions, of whom large numbers are 


tion of the order on the Southwestern | 


system. President Corbin’s letter makes 
it clear and certain that it will have 
the same result on the Reading system. 
The fact that the Reading Company was 
once ruined by selling coal for less than 
cost, having made a net loss of $12,000,000 
in twelve years, Which has only recently been 
made good by an assessment of that sum on 
the holders of its securities, is pretty good bail 
that President Corbin means business when he 
says that the company will not recede from 
the position it has taken. It will not recede 
because it cannot. But the miners will re- 
cede by and by, because they cannot live on 


air. The Reading Company has been trying | 
i ‘5 '. a2 
any other good book put into his hands, if 


to live on air for twelve years, and has failed 
in theattempt. It now seeks a more sub 
stantial diet. 


The seekers for signs in the political firma 
ment can find a very significant one in the 
first public banquet of the Reform Club on 
Saturday evening. Here was an organization, 
scarcely thought of a month ago, assembling 
in such great numbers that the rooms, 
which were feared to be too Jarge 
when selected, were filled to overflowing, 
tables having to be set in the lobbies to ac 
commodate those who were crowded from 
the main hall. Nearly or quite all in attend 
ance had enrolled themselves as members, 
and the first official announcement which the 
President of the Club made was that the 
first limit of membership, 400, had been 
filled and that steps were already taken for 
the purchase of a club-house, No one who 
was present at the banquet could have been 
long in doubt as to what was the real cause 


of this phenomenally sudden growth. It was | 


revealed when,at the first mention of President 


| Cleveland’s name by the Chairman,the wkole 


Reading strike is a conclusive and crushing | 


handlers, trainmen, and miners, to be ope 
rated in their peculiar fashion’ of delivering 


rejoinder to all the accusations and appeals | 
that have been made to him to surrender 


his company to the Knights of Labor coal- 


assemblage broke into a roar of applause 
which seemed inexhaustible, and which was 
renewed with undiminished volume when- 
ever throughout the evening the same name 
was spoken. The Club has, in short, sprung 


| 








into existence full-grown in answer to the | 


President’s call for courage in politics 


The ‘‘ Preachers’ Meeting of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church in Baltimore” has dis 
claimed ‘‘ all sympathy with and concurrence 
in the act of the President of the United 


fully as pious and conscientious as the Balti 
more Preachers, revere and obey him, he be 
comes a proper obje ct of courte sy to every ci 
vilized man, and especially to every civilized 
ruler. He is a far more estimable and 
useful person than the Czar of Russia 
or the Sultan of Turkey, and = yet the 
Preachers would not have objected — to 
a birthday or other present from the 
President of the United States to either of 
these. Moreover, it has always been held un 
til now that the present of a good book was 
one which the best men could properly 
make to the very worst. The lower the 
opinion we have of the Pope, the more 
anxious should we be to put good literature 
in his way. Satan himself, the Preachers 
will admit, ought to have the Bible’ or 


he could be got to read it. Why, then, not 
give the Constitution of the United States to 
the head of the oldest Christian denomina 
tion?) The Preachers are also of opinion 
that the President’s gift was ‘‘a_ politi 
cal discourtesy if not offence to King 
Humbert.” How can this be when 
King Wumbert himself offered presents 
to the Pope, which the Pope refused to re 
ceive? The Preachers would feel very ¢ Geer 
if King Humbert told) them they had been 
making great fools of themselves about the 
whole matter, and yet we venture to usscert 
that this is exactly what he would tell them 
if they asked him to speak his whole mind, 
for he is a plain, blunt man. 


Gov. Hill, in granting a three days’ respite 
to Driscoll, the murderer, intimated that 
he wished to help remove the stigma now 
resting on Friday as ‘‘hangman’s day”; 
but if he expects to be able to reha 
bilitate Friday, he is greatly mistaken. 
He has one of the = strongest — tradi 
tions of the Christian world to contend 
against, and it is one which has now. be 
come a deeply rooted superstition even among 
people who care nothing about Christian tra- 
ditions. Eighteen centuries of disgrace rest 
on Friday. All sailors and all servant girls, 
and especially cooks, all who dislike to sit 
thirteen at table, and all who hawe vivid 
dreams, regard it with deep suspicion 
Moreover, millions who are not  supersti 


| tious dislike beginning any long undertak 


} 


States, performed in commemoration of the 
| earliest days of modern criminal jurispru 


Pope’s golden jubilee,” as a ‘‘new depar- 
ture in making such marked official recog- 
nition of a religious hierarchy claim- 


ing also temporal sovereignty.” It would, 


| of course, have been better if the President's 


| 
| 


act had had the approval of the Preachers’ 


i 


ing on Friday. Nobody is willing to be 


; married on Friday, or would be born on 


that day if he could help it. From the 


dence it has been set apart as a peculiarly 
suitable day for the infliction of capital 
punishment. What harm this does, or why 
Gov. Hill should dislike it, it is hard to 
see, There is nobody especially interested in 
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Friday above any other day. There is no 


Friday vote ‘* Labor,” we believe, dislikes 
Friday extremely, as a day on which there is 
never a holiday. In fact, there is some dan 
ger that Labor may resent an attempt to dis 
credit Monday by deferring an execution to 
that day, as Monday is a day on which Labor 
Moreove r, Labor Day 
is the first Monday in September, so that it 
seems to us, in showing a want of respect for 


is apt to enjoy itself. 


Monday, the Governor has put himselt 
hole” of the worst kind 
friends, but Monday has many, as he will 
find to his cost. 





Friday hus no 


The object of the imprisonment of so many 
editors and orators in Ireland was to frighten 
them so that they would stop agitating, but 
now that the first victims of the law are 
beginning to emerge from prison after the 
expiration of their terms, it does not appear 
that much progress has been made The 
editors and orators are apparently as de 
fiant as ever, and ready to begin over 
again, and have been immensely — raised 
in the of th 
Moreover, there is no perceptible 
diminution in the agitation. The meetings 


estimation of the mass 


people. 


making allowance for the season, are still 
numerous, the plan of campaign is. still 
carried out, and is proving more or 


The National League, too 
continues to hold its meetings. There is 


less successful. 


agreat scarcity of outrages, owing, doubt 
less, to the strenuous exertions of the leaders 
to prevent anything that will shock English 
In short, Mr. Balfour seems to by 
succeeding about as well as Mr. Forster. Mr 


opinion. 


Forster locked up a great many men, but 
made them very 
Mr. Balfour 
and treats them very badly in jail. The 


comfortable in jal 
locks up only a few, 


result is about the same. It remains to be 
seen how long the English constituencies 
with whom the final decision now rests, wil 
allow the farce to continue. 
probably stop it at once if they could be cor 
sulted, but the Ministry are determined not 
to consult them as long as they can help it 


They say the ir poli y must have a full trial 


The British Ministry are apparently threat 
ened with a fresh crop of difficulties in 
Wales and Scotland, the land question bei: 
ll. In Wales there is 
fierce resistance to the tithes collected from 


at the bottom of thema 


the farmers for the benetit of the Aneglicar 
clergy, which compels the Sheriff to call for 
the assistance of nearly 2,000 police and 
The trouble is, that the Anglican 
or Established Church in Wales. is th 
Hardly 


Welsh people belong to it: they are mainly 


soldiers. 


church of the gentry. 





nonconformists of various denominations 
Its clergy is supported, nevertheless, in large 
part by tithes levied on the farmers, wh 
never enter its church doors, as used 

the case in Ireland. The Welsh are ordi 
narily peaceable and submissive, and bore this 
without a murmur as long as the times wer 
good. But now that farmers find it very 
hard to make a living at all, and that th 


Irish 


“Te 
have won so much by resistance 


‘Che 
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GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS IN THE NA- 
TIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. Jown Jay Knox, ina recent article in | 


the Independent, remarks that while there is 


no question about the security of the Gov- | 


ernment’s money (some — $50,000,000) 
posited in national banks, ‘‘ it will require 
very delicate management on the part of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw 
an from the 
any time in the future without great dis- 
turbance to the the 


This is obviously a correct prog- 


so large amount 


business interests of 
country.” 
nostication. 


the banks because there is no outlet for 
the Treasury’s accumulations. To hoard | 
it in the Government vaults would _ be | 
“contraction” at the rate of ten mil- | 
lions per month, and that is not to be 
thought of. Anything is better than 
that. The banks get this money without in 
terest. ‘They could hardly afford to pay in- 


to deposit in the Treasury as security, and 
take the risk of their declining in the mar- 


ket, as they are pretty sure to do when | 


the money is diawn out and — the 
bonds have to be sold to get back 
the money to pay the Government. The 


Government deposits are meanwhile loaned 
to the banks’ customers, the borrowing pub- 
lic, the business community throughout 
the length breadth of the 
When the money is recalled by the Govern- 


and country. 
ment, it must be recalled by the banks from 
their customers. It has into business 
It is part of the “life blood of 
commerce.” ‘This is an exceedingly artificial 
state of things. 

The tixpayers are not, as a general rule, 
paper. 


gone 


channels. 


lenders of money on commercial 


They do not discount bills of exchange, or 


make advances on warchouse receipts, or on 
stocks and bonds. Merchants and manu- 
facturers are not accustomed to rely on 


driblets 
character 
But 


small 
their 
taxes. 


cash resources coming in 
from the 


as payers of 


people in 
indirect 


exactly what is now going on at a pretty | 


rapid rate. 


intermediary, gathering up money from the | 
| ed 
kets, ete., and lending it to traders of every | 


consumers of sugar, tobacco, liquor, blan- 


description to carry on their business with— 


an anomalous and ridiculous condition of 
affairs, not so 
hoarding of the money in the Treasury, 
but, as Mr. Knox 
of much delicacy, and requiring extreme 
prudence on the part of the Secretary of 


the Treasury. 


Says, 


If we go back fifty years in our history, we | 


shall tind a similar state of things, as Mr. 
Knox also reminds us. On the first of 
November, i886, the Government had | 
on deposit in eighty -nine banks $49,- | 
377,986. These were the so-called *‘ pet | 
banks” of the Jackson and Van Buren | 


Administrations. An act of Congress had 


been passed to distribute this surplus in | 
The | 


States, 
drawn 


the 
were 


instalments 
the upon 
for this purpose, but the business community : 


four 
deposits in 


among 


banks 


de- | 


banks at | 


The money is deposited in | 


this is | 


The Government is merely an | 


disastrous as would be the | 


creating a situation | 
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to whom the banks had lent the money, 
could not respond. 


suspended, and the crisis of 1837 set in. The 


Government itself soonafterward suspended, | 
| along the Atlantic seaboard, 


and was obliged to issue Treasury notes to 


pay the salaries of its own officers and em- | 


ployees. It would perhaps be too much to 
say that the crisis of 1887 was caused by the 
Government’s action in first swelling the 
amount of bank and mercantile credit, and 
then curtailing it in the manner described. 


| Other causes were at work to the same end. 


But the Government's action was well calcu- 
lated to precipitate disaster if the materials 
for one were at hand. 

Mr. Knox points out the advantage to be 
gained in this critical situation by promptly 
passing the bill now pending in the House to 
authorize the banks to issue notes up to the 
par value of the bonds held by them as se- 


| curity for circulation, instead of 90 per cent. 
| This would give them about $20,000,000 with 
terest, because they are obliged to buy bonds | 


which to meet the call of the Secretary for the 
deposited money. If this bill were amended 
so as to makeit possible for banks in the 
large cities to retire from circulation the 


| notes that they do not want to keep out—that 


is, by authorizing the reduction of the mini- 
mum amount of bonds held by each bank to 


| one-tenth of its capital—there would be no 


increase in the aggregate amount of na- 
tional-bank notes whatever, but merely a 
redistribution of them from places where 
they are not wanted to places where they are 
wanted, from the city banks to the country 
banks. And this would be especially helpful 
in view of the Government deposits in the 
banks, since the city banks can easily pay 
when called on, while the strain will be 


heaviest on the banks and business men of 


| the small towns. 


THE “BLOODY SHIRT” SYMBOL. 


‘* Bint” CHANDLER, the new leader of the 
Republican party, has hitherto met with 
pretty good success in rallying Republicans 
to the standard of the ‘* bloody shirt,” which 
he unfurled as soon as he entered the Sen- 
ate Chamber last month. With very few 
exceptions the Republican press has obey- 
the orders of the commander, and 
applauded reactionary proposals for 
Federal control of elections in the South 
and his warfare Mr. Lamar. It 
had begun to look as though the Republi- 
can platform of 1888 was to be made by 
hopeless Bourbons without any effective pro- 
test. 

But a revolt has suddenly broken out 
in the camp, which involves the repudia- 
tion of the whole bloody-shirt policy. The 
West has always been the favorite 
of the Bourbons, and Jowa, of all 
Western States, their especial stronghold. 
It has been a curious and puzzling question 
why the West, which is enterprising and 


his 


against 


progressive in material things, should be dull | 


and slow in questions of national policy, but 


so it has long been. People in the East found | 


out that the war was over long ago, but 
there many communities 
in the where — the 


seem to be 


West 





Before the third instal- | 
ment had been paid to the States the banks | 





field | 
the | 


inhabitants | 


suppose that the strife is still raging, and 
sit up at night to get the latest news from 
the front. Easterners are commonly styled 
narrow and selfish by Westerners in com- 
parison with themselves, yet it has been 
rather than 
on the prairies, that the magnanimity re- 
quisite to national reconciliation was de- 
veloped. The ‘‘ cold” New Englander has 
warmed towards his Southern brethren in 
the reunited nation, while the ‘‘ bluff and 
hearty” Western man has kept on taunting 
them with their defeat, and yelling all sorts 
of opprobrious epithets at them. 

When, therefore, a representative Republi- 
can newspaper of the West serves notice up- 
on the Republican party that it must change 
its ways on this question, it means a great 
deal; and this is what was done by the Jowa 
The Register 
fepublican paper of 


Stute Register on Sunday week. 
is the leading Iowa, 
and its editor, Mr. J. 8S. Clarkson, is the Iowa 
member of the Republican National Com 
mittee. Hitherto, it has always been an out- 
and-out bloody-shirt organ, calling all South 
erners—except the few who vote the Repub- 
lican ticket—‘“ rebels,” ranting about ‘ the 
Confederacy in the saddle,” and talking gene- 
rally like a Bourbon of the 
The ‘‘ constant reader” of the Register un 
doubtedly rubbed his eves soon after he be 
gan the editorial entitled ‘‘ The Party Plat- 
form for 1888,” to that he 
was awake, matter 
he had those 
umns. The article set out with the dec 
laration that ‘the contest of 1888 will 
be decided fully as much by the platform as 
the candidate, if, indeed, the platform is not 
far more important than the candidate.” It 
proceeded to attribute the defeat of 1884 
largely to the platform of that year. Drop. 
ping that absurd pretence about the 
party’s having been beaten by poor old Dr. 
Burchard, the PRegister confessed—and the 
confession must have been good for its soul— 
that ‘‘it was Republican business men voting 
against their party who defeated it in New 
York, Connecticut, and New Jersey.” 
Looking to the future, the Register asks, 
‘How shall the platform of 1888 be so made 
as to regain these business men and to recoup 
the party for its losses in 1884’ It insists 
that this is not a matter of sentiment, but 
one of deliberate political calculation and 
solution. ‘It is clear,” the Register says, 
‘that the seaboard cities are determined to 
have good relations retstablished with the 
South. Itis clear,” it adds, ‘‘ that there is 
no longer a majority in the North.to respond 
to the nobler issues on which the Republican 
party has so long stood. Jt ¢@s clear,” it 
finally asserts in the bluntest manner, ‘‘ that 
there is no longer a majority in the North to 


sourbons, 


make sure 
for 


never encountered in 


more surprising 


col- 


sustain that idea in public affairs symbolized 
by the name of the bloody shirt.” 

The Megister, for consistency’s sake, de- 
plores the fact that such a state of things ex- 
ists, but it frankly admits that it does exist. 
Things being so, it says: ‘‘ The Republican 


party may still breast the current and so 
prove the heroic spirit of its organization 
and purpose; but what good is it to it, or any 
interest it would serve, when in doing so 
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it keeps itself out of power, and there 
fore unable to protect in the least degree 
any interest of the loyal people, or any inte 
rest of the survivors of the Union Army ?” 
The Register goes on to point out that the 
Republican party, by clinging to the bloody 
shirt, at the time kept itself 
gaining friends in the 
It holds that Kentucky, North 
and the Virginias 
have a majority of voters who are with 
the Republican party on the tariff 
‘*and who would vote the Republican ticket 


‘* has same 


incapable of new 
South.” 
Carolina, Tennessee, 
issue 


if they did not have to vote, in doing so, for 
a platform which taunts them with their re 
It concludes that the time 
has come to ‘‘ desectionalize the party,” to bid 
for the of the 
short, to renounce 


cord in the war.” 


in 
Bourbonism and _ all its 
works; and it thus calls upon the West to 
take the lead in the change of 
recommends : 


support ‘‘new voters” 


base which it 


‘The war is nearly twenty-five years away. 
The republic is now to be reunited, and the 
Republican party is the only one the coun- 
try hasever had with heart and brain both 
treat enough thoroughly to reunite it. The 
Tevtern States have practically decided for 
the departure ; the great seaboard cities have 
fully decided in favor of it: the West and 
South are neighbors in location and interest 
and are rapidly growing together. A million 
new voters are being added every four years, 
to whom the war for the Union is a history and 
not a personal experience, and who are not 
swayed by its passions or memories. The 
South will never yield the power it has taken 
back to itself, and can keep to itself on 
the line of the old issues of the war, and 
the majority of the North has refused 
longer to antagonize it on that line. The North 
is Puritan and the South Cavalier. The Puri 
tan witha thing accomplished turns his back 
upon it, and goes forward to new things. The 
Puritan is the North. Can he not conquer the 
Cavalier by recasting the the day, and 
showing himself to be his neighbor and willing 
to be his partner’ Feeling has died down in the 
North, and as it shall die down here so will it 
disappear in the South.” 


issues of 


The Regist 
the declaration that ‘‘the Republican party 
failed on its platform of 1884,” and that ‘‘it 
must change its platform if. it 


* concludes, as it began, with 


shall win in 


1888." The importance of such a pronun- 
ciamiento from such a source cannot be easi 
ly exaggerated. It break in the 


bloody-shirt ranks, where a ‘‘united front” 


‘aS1 


means a 


was the only hope, small as that hope was, 
of the Northern 
the bloody shirt must go. 


3ourbons. It means that 
We heartily congratulate the Register upon 


its awakening, and wish it well in its efforts 
to arouse other Republican organs to a realiz 
At the same 
we feel bound to add that it is a « 
The Regist 
On Monday all 


Northern Republican Sena- 


ing sense of the situation. time 


ise where 
wisdom comes too late. “x article 
was published on Sunday 
but three of the 
tors voted to reject a thoroughly reconstr 
ed Southerner for Supreme Court 
the that he 


‘‘ traitor.” No Southern State will vote 


Judge on 
ground 


‘ } 
ana 


in No 


‘ a. 
rebel 


was a 


vember, 1888, for a party which thus treated 
a representative Southern man in January 
1888. Nor will any death-bed repentance of 
the Register’s sort bring back into the Repub 


lican party patriotic Northern men like that 
veteran Republican and Union soldier, Col. 
George E. Waring, jr., of Newport, R.L., 


who was finally driven to abandon it, in his 
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GG 
comfort if some of its items had not so 
laboriously to be explained away; yet all 
to add that the time has not yet 
come for any change. 


hasten 


do not feel it impera 
ea change, and the 


One reason why they 
tive that there should } 
most effective of all the palliatives, is to be 
found in the fact that subscription is nowhere 
That is 
to say, What was attempted for clergymen of 
the Church of England of 1865 
has been quietly and almost insensibly brought 
An ambiguous 


taken so seriously as it uscd to be. 
in the act 


into practice in this country. 
assent, in general terms, is everywhere sub 
stituted for the older strict acceptance of 
the letter. In this 
about through any distinct ecclesiastical ac- 


few has come 


Cases 


tion. Itis simply custom gradually gaining 
the force of law. Men now assent to creeds 
se ae 


as a as a whole,” and feel at 


perfect liberty to reject certain parts—a con- 


system,” 


siderable number of parts, somctimes—parts 
once, at least, thought vital to the system. 
Probably the most conspicuous instance of 
such an assent is the subscription to the Arti 
cles of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States by its candidates for orders, which is, 
so to speak, by indirection, that is, by en 
gagement ‘‘ to conform to the doctrines and 
worship” of that Church. None of its cler 
gymen are held strictly bound by the merely 
A 
prominent clergyman of that Church felt en- 
tire freedom to say of the Articles, publicly, 
that they “ are not generally approved.” It 
is clear that, in such a case, subscription can- 
not be felt as a burden. Similarly, though 
in a less degree, has it fared with the Presby- 
terian churches. Since the reunion of the 
Old with the New School 
knowledged, if not a strictly legal, latitude 
nas been attached to subscription to the 
Westminster Confession, Certainly the Pres- 
byterian subscription is allowed to mean some 
things in New York city which it would not 
be allowed to mean in Pittsburgh. It is al- 
lowed to mean some things in Pittsburgh 
which it would not to mean in 
South Carolina. Ifa young man seriously 
asks what forms and shades of doctrine are 
essential to the system to which his assent is 
required, the highest Presbyterian authority 
will tell him that it is an unsettled question. 
But if he wanted to find out what the entire 
Church would consider to be the heretical 
among several competing opinions, his only 
way would to try to carry a 
through all the church courts. This will not 
be found exactly a royal road to knowledge. 
Now, it would bea mistake to infer that the 
condition of things thus outlined shows moral 


formal assent they give before ordination. 


branch, an ac 


be allowed 


be cuse 


looseness on the part of those concerned. The 





| 


ministers and authorities of the churches are | 


not guilty of playing fast and loose with such | 


soleinn obligations. 


The difficulty is rather | 


| 


in a complete oversight of the question. The | 
| had responded with ‘‘an exultant volley,” 
| and the ship had brought home the remains, 


vast majority show themselves unwilling to 
take steps to remove what a few feel to be a 


grave defect, because the vast majority do | 


not perceive that any defect exists. Their 


minds are directed almost exclusively to | 


other aspects of ministerial life. Their pro- 
fession is an exacting and absorbing pursuit. 
Matters of immediate practical concern loom 


| 


} 
| 
| 
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up so large that remote and delicate questions, 


like the one in hand, are not seen. It may 
be safely said that the matter of subscrip- 
tion to a creed is a thing to which the 


great mass of clergymen do not give 
many minutes of thought in a year. To 


most of them the whole affair is 
cata ; they signed the creed so many years 
ago, at ordination or installation, and since 
then they have not bothered their heads 
about it. If you talk to them about church 
extension, about m‘ sions, about the relation 


res adjudt 


of laboring men to the churches, you find 
them awake and interested ; but if you once 
begin on the question of subscription, it 
strikes them like a particularly dry bit of an- 
cient history. 


BYRONS CENTENARY. 

THE absence of any widespread interest 
in the centenary of Lord Byron, which oc- 
curred on Sunday, is a marvellous illustra- 
tion of the vicissitudes of literary reputation. 
Only in Greece was public notice taken of it. 
The brilliancy with which his fame burst 
forth, the unexampled rapidity with which 
it spread through Europe, the powerful influ 
ence it continued to exert on the youth of the 
next age, were to the men who witnessed 
them sure signs of the magnitude of his 
future renown. The decadence into which 
it has fallen would have been incredible 
to them. But so far are we from that strong 
impression of his genius that the comical in- 
cident of his grandson, Lord Wentworth’s, 
feeling himself called on to protest against 
any public notice of the illustrious poet from 
whom he sprang, excites only a feeling of 
amusement, and seems a kind of caricature 
of the irony of fate. It was Byron’s distinc- 
tion to have been the first man of letters who 
enjoyed an international reputatior at once; 
and one can hardly credit the fact tha: he has 
shrunk so wonderfully. In the month that he 
died Sir Walter Scott, in a brief article 
which attracted wide attention, said that it 
seemed almost as-if the sun in heaven had 
been extinguished ; and when Scott soon fol- 
lowed him, Landor, writing to Crabb Robin- 
son, remarked that the death of these two 
had ‘‘ put the fashionable world into deep 
mourning,” and drew gloomy predictions, in 
the well-known manner of contemporaries, 
because the great men were leaving no suc- 
cessors., 

Something of the shock of Byron’s death 
and of the exaltation of his genius at the 
moment was due to the manner in which he 
met his end; he had fallen like one of his 
own heroes, died in a cause, and appealed to 
the romantic feeling of the age. Even then, 
however, to admire him was found to be 


a different thing from approving him. 
When the thirty-seven guns had been 
fired at Missolonghi, and the Turks 


the Abbey was refused, and he was buried in 
the common soil of England. 
of the funeral bring him very near to us. 
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her carriage; and Mary Shelley, as she saw 


the procession winding down, reflected on the 
short-sightedness of human life, asking who 
could have foretold at Lerici such changes as 
she had witnessed in two short years, 
Hobhouse could raise only a thousand 
pounds for a memorial with all his efforts, 
but with this he got Thorwaldsen to make a 
statue which was sent to England in 18984. 
The Abbey was again refused, and, to the 
discredit of the nation, this work was allowed 
to remain stored away in the Custom-house 


eleven years, because no fit place could 
be got to put it. At last, in 1845, 
Dr. Whewell gave “permission to set 


it up in the Library of Trinity, which 
it still adorns. Thirty years later came 
the miserable fiasco of Beaconstield’s Com- 
mittee, which, far from making Newstead 
Abbey a national possession and gathering 
there the relics of Byron, placed in Hamilton 
Park (other sites being refused) that statue of 
the poet leaning on the rocks, with his dog 
Boatswain beside him, which can only be 
described as popular melodrama in stone, 
beautiful only for the mass of red mar- 
ble which the Greek Government gave 
for its base. It is to be remarked, also, 
that at this time the Abbey’ was a third 
time practically refused, as Dean Stanley, 
out of respect to the action of his two 
predecessors, but not apparently for any 
other reason, precluded application for erect- 
ing a tablet there by a letter in which he said 
he preferred the subject should not be 
brought before him. 

The history of monuments, however, is not 
necessarily proof of fame. Others‘of Eng- 
land’s greatest do not sleep in the: Abbey, and 
the hero not infrequently waits for his statue 
along age. The place of .fame is on the lips 
of men, and Macaulay, avhen Moore's Life 
came out, could speak ‘of Byron as ‘the 
most celebrated man in Europe.” The de- 
cline of his vogue was nevertheless rapid and 
We all remember Carlyle’s 
oracle — ‘‘ Close’ thy Byron; open thy 
Goethe.” This must have been about 1840. 
But, unfortunately, as one writer observes, to 
open Goethe is to return to Byron’s greatness. 
Did not Goethe tell Eckermann that a man of 
3yron’s eminence would not come again, nor 
—save the mark !—such a tragedy as ‘‘Cain’’? 
Ile thought him greater than Milton—‘“ vast 
and widely varied,” whereas the latter was 
only simple and stately. Perhaps, as we 
have been told, Goethe was flattered by By- 
ron’s imitation. 

Whatever was the reason, the critical judg- 
ment of Goethe is one to be weighed with re- 
gard to Byron, and to himself, also, for that 
What part Goethe’s praise may 


unmistakable. 


matter. 


| have had in making Byron the hero of 


Two incidents | 
| though he was far from being his duplicate, 


| 


Lady Caroline Lamb met the cortége as she | 
was driving, and, on being told, inanswer to 
her question, that it was Byron’s, fainted in 


” 


‘“Young Germany” we have no means 
of determining, but his works were vital 
in the new age there, and still his hold 
seems greater on the Germans, if we 
may judge by the test of translations and 
biography, than it is elsewhere on the Conti- 


nent. Heine was more than touched by him, 


and could see the humorous side of 
those young Parisians—Musset the fore- 
most—who were melancholy in the 
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finally damned ‘‘the unities,” and one great 
poem of the modern spirit, ‘Don Juan.’ And 
what remains of that melodramatic Byron of 
women’s fancies? His character has come 
out plain, and we are really amazed at 
it—proud, sensual, and, it must 
Ignoble he was, in many 
ways, all that, the energy 
his his. vitality, his masterly 
egotism, and the splendid force of his genius, 
made him a commanding name and stamped 
him upon the succeeding European time. 
He cannot be neglected by history, but men 
certainly appear to pass him by. Arnold has 
endeavored to bring him back by a collec- 
tion; but Arnold’s critical views on poetry 
seem to be justifications in age for the tastes 
he had when he was young—reasons after 


selfish, 
be added, mean. 
but, for 


passions, 


of 


the act. A late biographer thinks that 
the decadence of his fame is due to 
the conservatism of the last _ half- 
century, and that in ‘the revolutionary 


age that ought soon to be beginning, he will 
retrieve himself. But can this be hoped of a 
‘* revolutionary ” poet whom Swinburne has 
cast aside ? The’ prediction does not con- 
vinceus. Byronism has gone by, and the 
age of the ‘ enlightenment” in Germany and 
France; such a mood is not repeated. Goethe 
outlived Wertherism, but had Byron such 
character there 


good fortune? In his own 


are such defects as forbid admiration in 
the light of our moral ideas; and in his 
poems, taken apart from their time, 
there are other defects, both in their sub- 
stance and, unquestionably, in their 
form, which forbid the sort of approval 


that would make them in a true sense classic, 
as a whole, though the qualities that make 
‘Childe Harold’ and ‘Don Juan’ great, and 
preserve here and there passages in other 
poems, are those that confer immortality. He 
Was a poet; he was a force, also, that spent 
itself partly in creating a world-wide affecta- 
tion, and partly in rousing and reinforeing 
the impulse of individual liberty on the Con- 
tinent; but he is a no one ean love, 
he left a that 
can admire, and there is none of his works 


poct 


and memory no one 
that receives the meed of perfect praise. And, 
as to the fruits of that vast influence, is it 
hard to say whether they were more good 
than evil? At all events, it is certain now 
that Sir Walter indulged 
hyperbole when he likened Byron’s extinction 


in a tremendous 


to that of the sun in heaven. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 
NEW York, January 21, 1888, 

AT the present moment there are from New 
York city and suburbs two women students at 
Cornell, four at Bryn Mawr, thirteen at Smith, 
seventeen at Vassar (besides fifteen in prepara- 
tion for it), and thirty-one at Wellesley; mak- 
ing a total of fifty-seven students coming this 
year from New York city or some place whence 
they could easily attend a day college in New 
York. And if fifty-seven girls can leave their 
homes and encounter the discomforts of an in- 
dependent life for the sake of pursuing a colle- 
giate education, how many would attend col- 
lege gladly, enthusiastically, were it not neces- 
sary to face the obstacle of leaving home? It 
is certain that where fifty New York mothers 
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would consent to their sons leaving home to 
study at Harvard or Yale, only four or five of 
them would permit their daughters to attend 
Wellesley or Vassar. The principal of one of 
the best schools for young ladies, a school where 
the pupils are fitted conscientiously for a colle- 
giate curriculum, told me the other day that, 
though she has only lately begun, she has sixty- 
five pupils (including two grades, seniors and 


juniors), and that, of the seniors, sixteen from | 


this city are about to enter some college (Welles- 
ley, Smith, or Bryn Mawr), and at least five 
more are wofully bemoaning their fate because 
their parents will not allow them to leave their 
homes. 

For the last thirteen years there has existed a 
‘* Society to Encourage Studies at Home.” It 
merely aims to encourage women to study by a 
system of correspondence between teacher and 
pupil. It wisely supposes that there are a great 
many women who have a taste for study, but 
cannot leave their homes to attend college. A 
pupil can study as much as she thinks she is 
able, and can become as proficient as she wishes 
in any branch of knowledge that is capable of 
being studied at home, and without a tutor 
upon the scene. No degrees are given, but a 
certificate stating exactly what has been stu- 
died, and with what success. The teachers are 
women of culture and refinement, and corre- 
spondence with them is a great boon. Of the 
women in New York who are longing for some- 
thing definite to do in the way of study, and 


are prevented from attending college because | 


there is none in the city, thirty-three pursue 


this course, besides thirty-six others that live in | 


the vicinity, thus making a total of sixty-nine 
girls in New York and vicinity who are study- 
ing by this method for lack of better. 

Sixteen hundred girls go to Normal College. 
Out of these 1,600, only a small number become 
teachers, and that is the object and worth of 
the college—to turn out teachers. The curricu- 
lum at Normal does not satisfy the demand in 
women for a complete collegiate course; seven 
graduates of Normal College are now studying 
at It is commonly supposed that 
only parents who could not afford to pay tui- 
tion fees send their children to Normal College. 
On the contrary, a very large number of the 
parents could easily afford it, and would gladly 
send their daughters to a private college where 
a higher curriculum and degrees could be pro- 
cured. For such as cannot afford to pay tui- 
tion, President Hunter tells me he is very 
anxious to secure the right of conferring de- 
grees as the New York College for boys has 
the right. He would also alter and improve 
the present of Normal College, 
having an Art course for such as would care to 
take the degree B. A., a Normal course for such 


Columbia. 


curriculum 


as would care to become teachers, and possibly 
an Industrial course for such as would wish to 
earn their living as artisans. 

There exists also an apology for a collegiate 
course for women held out by Columbia Col- 
There have been thirty-eight girls who 
During the four years, 


lege. 
began that course. 
eight 
from discouragement at the slender advan- 
tages offered and many difficulties to contend 
against, or perhaps from nervous dread of en- 


countering the phalanx of staring youths; one | 


girl has graduated and received her certificate, 
and one more put argument into the 
mouths of the enemy by leaving the course to 
enter upon married life. Thus, with wonder- 
ful perseverance, twenty-eight girls have con- 
tinued to take the course. These twenty-eight 
girls have worked nobly, actuated by the senti- 
ment that a principle was at stake. They felt 


has 


that they were there on trial, on probation; 
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have dropped from the ranks—either | 


en 


| several of them, though deriving but little 
| benefit from their labors, still kept on, hoping 
that their perseverance would finally induce 
the trustees to open to the women students the 
full privileges of the college. 

By a resolution of the trustees of Columbia 
College adopted June 8, 1883, it was ordered 
| that ‘‘a course of collegiate study equivalent 
| tothe course given to young men in the col- 
lege, should be offered to such women as may 
| desire to avail themselves of it, to be pursued 
| under the general direction of the Faculty of 
| the College, in accordance with the following 
| principles, and regulations,” etc. This read 
excellently—it seemed as if the long-talked-of 
loaf was at last to be thrown to the women ; 
but, alas! it soon turned out to be a stone, and 
of a particularly indigestible quality. These 
‘principles and regulations” simply were to 
the effect that the women could pursue their 
studies wheresoever and howsoever they pleas- 
ed, except under the sacred roof of Columbia. 
Their unhallowed presence was not for an in- 
stant to be sanctioned in the laboratory or 
lecture-room. All that concerned Columbia 
was that the women were to be present at its 
examinations twice a year, and to be able to 
certain questions, which questions 
answered, they were at liberty to 
again and prepare for the next 


| 


answer 
satisfactorily 
return home 
set of questions. 

It is no easy task for a girl to study alone, 
| unaided by tutor or professor, and prepare for 





examination papers more difficult than bad the 
| boys, inasmuch as the examinations for women 
were prepared from the entire range of the 
books, and the examinations for men prepared 
only from lectures, the particular bent of 
| which had become familiar, Yet twenty-eight 
| New York girls are now doing it. 

| A couple of years later the trustees passed a 


resolution allowing the college to confer de- 
grees on women if they had in all respects 
followed the full equivalent to the boys’ course 
—in all respects except the important ones of 
attending lectures and working in the labora 
tories. Is it to be wondered at that only two 
or three have essayed to gain a degree of B.A, 
or B.L. under such conditions ? 

The women have been admitted, during the 
past couple of winters, to lectures given at 
Columbia on Saturday mornings. Prof. Boye- 
sen, Prof. Charles Sprague Smith, Dr. Butler, 
Dr. Titus M. Coan, and others have been heard 
with great enthusiasm each week by some 200 
ladies, and many applicants for tickets were 
obliged to be refused. Some years ago several 
professors were in the habit of inviting a few 
ladies to attend their lectures. The ladies en- 
thusiastically availed themselves of the invita- 
tions, and were among the most ardent listeners. 
Among the ladies invited were some members 
of the President’s family and a daughter of 
one of the trustees. All was going smoothly 
| when, unfortunately, the trustee in question 
| in an evil moment with the de- 
sire to read the Constitution and By-laws of the 
| College. To his horror he found that, in allow- 
ing his daughter to attend the lectures at 
Columbia, he was violating the laws of the col- 
| lege! He at once withdrew his daughter ; the 
| President could scarcely permit his relatives to 
remain, so he was obliged to follow the ex- 





was seized 


| ample of the trustee, and soon there was not a 
woman left. 
| The President called a meeting of the trus- 
| tees and read them the resolution passed some 
years ago by them, and essayed to prove that 
| the admittance of women to the lectures was 
| not against its spirit, but only the letter of it. 
| The resolution was to the effect that no person 
| should be allowed to attend the lectures of the 
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college professors, without having duly matri but are obliged to content themselves wit t peopl For a Frene} n, he is stapr 
culated as a student of the college. The Presi- | tificates. On the contrary, a graduate of t f e combines in } st 

dent clearly explained that at the time the res: Columbia Annex would readily receive t i sent ts i with t t extraordi- 
lution was passed there was no thought of | gree of B.A. as the ‘ Cireular of Inf t i Lprre Sion t : S 
women entering the college or asking for ad for the Collegiate Course for Women at ¢ um- | of it undid vanit f its AVety 
mission to the lectures. The resolution was | bia College, 1ISS87-S8." reads: “The decree of ts puls nes f it ty 
passed merely to prevent the possibility of the | bachelor of arts will be nferread on such stu t Sal t superticia 


professors permitting men to att nd their le dents as shall have pursued. durin fou ur if? anal ul iu l vaste 


tures, pocketing the receipts obtained, and | a course of study fully equivalent to that f lou nat ably t e found . 
thus depriving the college of its tuition fees which the same degree is conferred int School est haat te ‘ t al 


As the admission of women to the lectures was f Arts, and shall have passed all the exa l niv na t ! s 


a matter of courtesy, and known to the ‘ollege, tions required.” And, further, inv WwW il i Par thie ? . vi 





there could be no such objection. Notw Ww shall have taken t legree of ba \s s . ‘ 
standing this very plausible reading of the reso arts in the collegiate course for w i iv} t w i t tt 


lution by the President, the trustees agreed | study for jigher deg s under the direct f Alais t ( 
that women must no longer be allowed to at the Faculty of the college And for those w t t aul ‘ 
tend any of the lectures. Wish only to pursue some special studies 

Failing in his object, the President then called | students not pursuil the full Ire tired t » ‘ ts wit 5 
another meeting and asked the trustees to | for the degree of bachelor of arts. but limiti: } t } va \ 
legalize the admission of women to the le¢ themselves to one or mor urses of infer = _— : 


tures by another resolution worded carefully range. a certificate of profi nev int 


80 as to preserve the spirit of the original res ects pul 1 will be given it Sa \ | 
lution. This they refused to do, and even those completion of such course r courses of stud it t \ tua ‘ 


who had hitherto shut their eyes to the prevail to be signed by the President of t lege and | “ t I } t i Na on 
ing habit now vehemently opposed the resolu the examining professor or professors.” j cave t 

tion permitting it. When asked by the Presi fn Cambridge they have an Annex and are | 1 pps tent t 

dent for an explanation, they could only pravin for certain conditions that w insure | of ‘ $ 
answer that they wished the question had | its permanent existence and success. In New | Was a \ | t , ‘ 

never arisen before the Board, for, though in York we have the conditions that would b1 suits niv ft ‘ 

the irregi 
they had seen no real objection, still they » Annea ‘Where shall the scholar ' | s 





ar operation of the illegal hal permanent existence and success t 





i 


were loath, officially, to advocate such an ad savs Longfellow ‘In solitude or ins t , \ t 
vanced and liberal (and possibly demoralizing In the green stillness of the ntrv. whe tead of \ , ‘ — 
condition of things. So, since that day, no | ean hear the heart of nature beat t t 


women have been permitted to attend the regu dark, gray citv, where he can hear and feel t v4 tei tory t vr OX 


lar lectures. Even if women could legally be | throbbing heart of man 1 will make answ t ! tt s 
admitted to the lecture-room, there would still | for him, and savy, in the dark. cra, 
exist a reason why coeducation could not take | this ‘‘dark. gray city.” this hu crow . 


place at Columbia College proper. Columbia ing. ambit ; eitv. with its 


like Harvard, needs all her income for the in satisfving life's demands, there is o1 — I \ cg itina 


stitution as it now exists, and does not care t ick of a college where w , 
assume new responsibilities, Omplete education Wi 
President Barnard has told me that he has homes and fam S OQuyht w . 4 
every reason to believe that if only the funds — to begin at on to organiz ass ' 7 . 
for a separate college could be raised, and a the « egiate instruct f w n | { t sat F ‘ " penis X 


building not far from Columbia be built ot professors and other instructors of ( Ss t this . \ 


hired, there could be soon put in working order |) Colles PACA ‘ .« ave 

a successful college with its instruction furnish ANNIE Nav ix M : . : é : 
ed by the professors and other instructors of rowith rises s ‘ I 
28 , ‘ " ray 1 ne with any 

Columbia College. I] have n t met with any | parpETS ‘THIRTY YEARS IN LIS 

professor that would not be heartiiy in favor of ft t ¢ Alais let en 
sucha plan. They all thinking that Paris, Ja S ‘ s tears 





the present course at C 
little more than a farce, and yet the women = the ‘ Journal des Gonecourt, and I insiste ‘ f he was anx st ve Alais ; but 


students continue to increase in number, so ea the difference between the socia abits : Paria Wiad 
ger are they to pick up the stray crumbsof | writers of the eighteenth century at t t } s is t utc e 


knowledge that are offered them. Even now, f our own time I showed v the | ints it . ttract F itterflies 
though there is not yet a regular college wher though they belonged by birth to what is t trv Its \ na s 
women can be instructed by the professors of societv. always remained v intarily t vv ! ‘ not felt like the v 
Columbia College, there are a great number of | societ v they shut t s S is f Ralzac wu s down on Paris from 
principals of private schools for young ladies tary and ntemplative S vw t : t Mont t wu? save A nous 
who, shrewdly seeing how anxious their pupils ixed wit ther men, the ! i tos ey { t \ nse Daudet had 


are for something, anything, really collegiate Writers, artists, d tees of t rt t I i brother w Was 





have engaged one or mor sis s 3 s : : ; Pett 
or tutors to lecture to the n t S exe . ’ vitality 

ter, and the different ora ‘ being 
scattered about the city as trump cards in the ssued by A nse Da t ier : : Nh tre a corel diac 
hands of clever schoolmistresses rent s de |] s This little v ' , sinter, with light 


An annex to Columbia would, of irse, | 1! rraphy—we ha t or sis thes After he had paid for his 
compared with the Harvard Annex It ld ft past f ft ] idet t ticket i two frances hie no © - he 


well bear comparison. The Harvard Annex has s, and t pict sw su t t g it wal nd, towards the 
been established for about eight vears: it began seo \ . are so fu f light i that i t rnev. when the train was cross 


with twenty-seven students and to-day has 100 $ «ssi! to f ul rect 01 ! x ft ill plains of Champagne. he nea 





i Mg ti iriy 
students. It now occupies modest but com the ain 1 ract ft " us t vere some gay sailors in his 
fortable quarters in Cambridge ind only re { Writer I i I 1 some irink He fel] asleep, 
quires to be recognized as permanently connect- If.among our } lar novelists of t sent and voke up in Paris. His brother was 


ed with Harvard University to become a per lay, there is one w : senses wait for him, with a hand-cart and a com- 
fect suecess. The founders of the Harvard An mpared to Dickens. it is A . sudet missionaire ‘Where is \ r baggage ? Fine 
nex had to cope with serious difficulties that He has the sa: nnate svi thy for all suffer ize indeed—a poor little old trunk, full of 
are entirely removed from the founding of an — ers, for @ weak, the humble, the victims of nails and mended .in every corner. They 
Annex to Columbia. The students of the Har- life; the same sense also of } r, though his | started on foot, at the dawn of day, towards the 
vard Annex are not permitted to gain a degree, irony deals with an entirely different class of ' Quartier Latin, walking behind the commis- 


VO 


sionaire. Paris appeared to the poor and tired 


boy in its mysterious and almost awful matinal 


silence, ‘The gaslights were being extinguish- 
ed: the streets, the Seine, its bridges, all 
seemed dark through the fog I kept 


near my brother ; my heart was heavy within 
me, and [ felt an involuntary terror.” Then 
comes the description of the crémeries, of the 
Rue Corneille, of the frugai breakfasts—‘ three 
worth of coffee”; the first impressions 
produced by the Odéon, by the white marble 
of the Garden. “My 
brother was rich. He held the office of secre 
tary to an old gentieman who dictated to him 


sous’ 


statues Luxembourg 


his memoirs at the price of 75 francs a month. 
We had to live on these 75 frances till we re 
ceived the visit of Glory. We were together in 
the fifth story, in the Rue de Tournon, hétei du 
Sénat.” 

How amusing is the description of the colo- 
nies of students, especially the students from 
Gascony, from the ** sunny South” 
bulent, incessant singers and talkers, 
among them Gambetta. 
man 


noisy, tur- 
We meet 
‘*He was already the 
known and admired. 
Happy to live, happy to talk, a loquacious 
Roman 


whom we have 


on a himself 


drunk with his own speeches, shook the win- 


Gaulish stalk, he made 


dows with his thundering eloquence, and ended 
generally tits of He 
already a king among his comrades, especially 


in great laughter. was 
as he received from Cahors 500 francs a month 


an enormous student of 


sum for a those 
times.” 

Daudet had no turn for politics, as many of 
his friends had; he was completely absorbed in 
literature. Hetells amusingly the history of 
his first trials. The office of a publisher was 
the Mecca of his aspirations. I wonder, even 
now, how he ever found one, with his poetical 
look of an Italian pifferaro. Even he 
wears his long and curly hair parted in the 
middle, and looks thoroughly Italian, like the 
men of the Roman Campagna whom you meet 
on the steps of the Trinit& del Monte. At the 
age of twenty he must have looked exactly like 
the models 
His brother 


to make his 


now 


who are found in all the studios, 
was his Providence, and helped him 
way. He found a publisher in the 
Quartier Latin, named Tardieu, who published 
his first book of poems, ‘Les Amoureuses.’ He 
was a man of letters. 

We could wish Daudet had given us the his- 
tory of his relations with his publishers, but he 
jumps from Tardieu to Villemessant, editor 
of the famous Figaro, and gives a description 
of him. He tells us also the story of his first 
dress-coat, and of the visit he made in it to Au- 
gustine Brohan, one of the best actresses of the 
time at the Théatre-Francais. 
his début in the world. 


This visit 
His acquaintance with 
the world was continued in a few literary sa 
lons, 

Mime. 
queen 


First, we have a charming picture of old 
Ancelot, but the 
of a * Nothing admonishes her. 
Everything gets old and faded round her—the 


roses of the carpet, the silk of the hangings, the 


now toryvotten, once 


salon, 


memories, and the people; and while the cen- 
tury goes on, this life which is stopped, this 
home of another age fixed like a boat at an 
chor, sink silently into the past.” 
Mme. Ancelot Daudet to recite some 
verses, ** Louder, louder,” said she, ‘* M. de la 


Rochejaquelein does not hear.” She did not 


asked 


hear herself, 
Daudet’s 
ie History of 


readers will be interested in 
Books.” He makes us ac- 


quainted with the man who became the type of 


his 
my 
his ‘ Tambourinaire,’ with the real Tartarin de 
Tarascon, and with the history of its publica- 
tion. We learn what I may call the genesis of 


| 


| dear Provence. 


| 
| 





The 


written in the little domain of Montauban, on 
the road to Arles, where Daudet stayed at va- 
rious times in order to cure himself, as he says, 


Nation. 


| of Paris and to breathe the perfumed air of his 


We have also the genesis of 
We see the real 
Jack, such as he knew him, and learn his real 
adventures. We follow him from his infancy 
to the Hospital of Algiers, where he died; for 
Daudet never creates any types without having 
a model—his imagination is always helped by 
his memory. All 
principal characters in ‘ Le Nabab,’ in the ‘ 
en exil.) We have all recognized under their 
new names the men and women who have sat 


‘Jack,’ one of his best stories. 


Paris knows who were the 


Lois 


for him; and sometimes we have thought, also, 
that he has been too unmerciful, too ungenerous, 
that he has made too much use of persons who 
had been his friends or the protectors of his 
youth, that he has taken too many liberties 
with persons whom he had better have left 
in their solitude. In his ‘ Evangéliste,’ for 
instance, he has, without sufticient evidence, 
tried to throw odium on certain religious per- 
sons; inthe ‘Rois en exil’ he has mixed his 
palette in such a way that some irreproachable 
characters have come out in his work in false 
and odious colors. This excessive liberty, 
which borders sometimes almost on cruelty, is 
a consequence of the unsocial life of our modern 
writers of the Daudet type. Had he mingled 
more with the world and felt its useful pressure, 
he would have deprived himself perhaps of cer- 
tain loud effects, but his work would have 
gained on the whole—he would have been 
nearer the truth. 


AN EXEMPLARY ART CATALOGUE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL, January, 1888, 

LOVERS of art in the present day enjoy facili- 
ties for study possessed by no previous genera- 
tion. Not only are museums on every hand 
and of every kind increasing both in number 
and in accumulated wealth, but loan collections 
are continually being organized in all manner 
of places. The student who would take ad- 
vantage of all the opportunities now offered 
him in different cities and countries, would 
have to travel with much persistence from 
place to place, and need not rest either summer 
or winter, This is perhaps possible to no single 
amateur. There must be many, not in America 
only, who were unable to see, for instance, the 
wonderful collections of the works of Rey- 


| nolds, Gainsborough, and Van Dyck brought 


together in successive years at the Grosvenor 


| Gallery, or the surprising collection of works 


was | 


of the English school during the last fifty years 
by which Manchester has recently gained so 
much prestige, not to mention a solid accumula- 
tion of pounds sterling. Unfortunately, these 


collections have to be dispersed almost as soon 


| as they are brought together, and nothing re 


Sometimes | 


| a compact profit. 
the charming volume ‘ Lettresale mon moulin,’ ° lection formed one of 


mains but a bare list of names by which to mea- 
sure the value of what one may not have seen. 
An illustrated catalogue was indeed published 
of the Reynolds collection, but the work was 
poorly done and failed of its purpose. With 
the means of illustration now at the disposal of 
publishers, it ought to be possible to publish 
(and sell) a really satisfactory memorial illus- 
trated catalogue of every such collection, and 
these catalogues would in course of time assume 
a value and importance which it is difficult to 
overrate. 

In 1886 there was an international exhibition 
at Edinburgh, noticeable among other things for 
being one of the few exhibitions productive of 
Needless to say, an art col- 
its most attractive 
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features. 
French and Dutch pictures, one and all the 
outcome of the 
It was formed chiefly if not entirely by the 
energy of one gentleman, himself the owner of 


This collection consisted entirely of 


fomantic revival in France. 


many of the best examples shown, who had the 
discretion to prefer success in his undertaking 
to fame for himself, and whose name 
appeared before the public at all. This collee 
tion attracted an unwonted amount of atten- 
tion. It has now been made the subject of a 
memorial catalogue in every way wortby of its 


hever 


merits. 

The volume,* besides possessing beauty and 
interest, is noticeable as a specimen of artistic 
production. It has been printed at the Edin 
burgh University Press, and is understood to be 
the first 
tistie publications which may be looked for 
from the same quarter. Lovers of finely print- 
ed and illustrated books may be glad to have 
their attention called to this. The paper and 
printing of the catalogue are good, The title 
page and initial letters are, to my thinking, a 
little out of harmony with the style of the rest. 
They resemble seventeenth-century work, while 
the type and proportion of letter-press and 
margin are visibly modern. The illustrations are 
excellent. They represent sixty-nine out of the 
one hundred and ninety-two numbers included 
in the catalogue. They consist of fifty-four 
outline sketches incorporated in the pages, and 


(or almost the first) of a series of ar- 


of fifteen etchings, of which one is by Mr. B. 
F. Blommers (after his own picture), the others 
by Hole or Zilken. The average of all the etch- 
ingsis good; one or two are more than good. 
I may mention especially the charming inter- 
pretation of Corot’s ‘‘ Evening in Normandy.” 

The letter-press has been supplied by Mr. W. 
E. Henley, a writer widely known to special- 
ists in this part of the world, but to the pub- 
lic chiefly as quondam editor of the Magazine 
of Art. 
found possessed of a wider knowledge of the 
productions of the Romantic school, not in 
painting only, but in literature, drama, and all 
other branches. His introductory ‘t Note on 
Romanticism” may be recommended to all who 
are interested in the Renascence of the nine- 
teenth century; not that it actually formulates 
much direct information or criticism, but that, 
by implication and reference, it leaves upon 
the reader’s mind a feeling of the mass and 
energy of the productivity of a great epoch. 
It is pregnant and suggestive—a brief disserta- 
tion which, read at the right time by the right 
man, might well decide the direction of a life’s 
study. 

More than this it is needless here to say. 
Some criticisms I would willingly add, but they 
would deal with matters of secondary impor- 
tance, and could only be made interesting to 
the reader if prefaced, like the catalogue, with 
a dissertation upon Romanticism, written from 
another point of view. W. M. Conway. 


No one, perhaps, would have been 


Correspondence. 


PROHIBITION AND HIGH LICENSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: You have frequently advocated high 
license as a better practical means than prohi- 
bition for the suppression of intemperance. In 
the message of the Governor of Iowa, recently 
published, he says, ‘* During the last year, and 
particularly during its latter half, there has 
been a decided falling off in penitentiary con- 


* Memorial Catalogue of the French and Dutch Loan 
Collection, Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1886. 
Press and pub- 


Edinburgh: Printed at the University 
lished by David Douglas. 


1888, 
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victs, and a very large number of ¢ 


have been empty, some of them for the first 
time in years. There has been a m: 
provement in the condition of our poor 
ple, especially in the families of laboring men 
addicted to strong drink.” 
Can a result like this be sh 
which have adopted a system of high license ? 


W.A.N 


wn in the States 


y ‘> 


TERRE Haute, IND., January 1 


1888 


{We have lately quoted Bishop Ireland's 
the new High 
He Says if 


disord: P 


statements about the effect of 
License Law in Minnesota 


} 


vreatly reduced drunkenness and 


increased the bank deposits of the Polish and 
other of the poorer classes of people, and that 
in “many of the smaller places drunkenness 
has disappeared altogether.” 
In Illinois, high 
j 


number of saloons from 13,000 to 9,000, and 


license has reduced th 


under the provision of the law which permits 
the tax to 


limit it pleases, or to refuse all lice 


any municipality to increase 


any 
nses What 
ever, by a majority vote of its citizens, pro 
hibition has not only been decreed, but is en 
forced over two-thirds of the soil of the State 


In the cities it has greatly restricted the num 
1] } ] 


ber of saloons, and has perceptibly decreased 
drunkenness and crime, 

In Ohio, where a tax law prevails, levying 
only $200 on each saloon, 2,088 saloons havi 
been closed because of the tax, 517 more havi 


1 17) 
(i Lil 


been closed by votes of town councils, ar 
200 towns prohibition is enforced under a 
local option clause, 

Similar results have been obtained by high 
Michigan, Missouri, and Ne 
braska, as we have repeatedly pointed out 
In Missouri Michigan, 


option laws have been adopted, which have 


license laws in 


aml separate local 


given a larger portion of the rural sections of 
the State absolute 


the almost invariable practice in States a 


In fact, it is 
] 
i 


prohibition. 
Opt 
ing high-license or tax laws to proceed natu 
rally to supplementary local-option laws. The 
two working together accomplish the most 
satisfactory results. High license restricts 
and regulates the liquor traflic in the cities, 
and local option secures prohibition in the 


smaller towns and villages. In each case the 





remedy adopted is supported by the public 
sentiment of the community, and the conse 
A vital 


point, Which prohibition advocates too often 
overlook, is that the principal struggle with 


quence is that the law is enforced. 


the liquor evil is in the cities, not in the coun 
We do not 


instance in which high 


try districts. know of a singl 
license has failed to 
restrict the trattic in cities, nor do we know 
of a single instance in which prohibition has 
succeeded in abolishing it there, or in doing 
more than to drive it into secret places, where 
its harm has been increased rather tl 


nished.—Ep. NATION 


Lan Gimli 


HOW TO PROCURE GOVERNMENT I 
LICATIONS, 


To THE EpitTor OF THE NATION: 
and I imagirz 


many others of your readers, how Governmet 


Sir; Will you inform me, 


publications may be obtained without relying 
on the uncertain favor of one’s Representat 

or Senator? I wrote to the 
Government Printing Office for a pamphlet on 


Some time ago 





State 1 laries, published by Gi n 
survey t gat the same t ul a 
t sed price t s I me r it i 
phlet.—Yours respectfully 
E. BRUNCKEN 

MILWA WW 

|.A failure of the mail ¢ way W 
iccount f ur correspond s disay 
ment. But asafe resort would be to Mr 
H. Hickeox, 906 M. St W Washingt 
Whose monthly priced * Cat rut f | 
G VOrl ¢ Public it rn ught tc lye 
Ss Ih ¢ rv pu ‘ or \ he ¢ 
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Su Mr. Charles E. Tay in your iss 
to-day, savs that t ind not t Lersa 
ob] tof the ‘ League’ is to put a st ptot st 
unreasonably che ip editions of f elzn a 
thors,” ** the radical evil which st N 
true international copyright to upro 

I should rather state the continuance of low 
priced editions of reprints under the revalty 
system as a special advantage 

To authors. By the explicit and repeat: 
statements of the most experienced publishers 
the \ ins ll l Ss 
at ten ts f leata ' r ves an 
author precisely t rv V 
a low-priced than on a 1 pl 1 edit 
Yet further, an American thor whose sa 
have been exceeded by few, found that w 
the sales « tain full-pt a LS i 
decline, th ssue of cheap ed s t \ 
ray him copy-money these 

ssues, but Lis a Wily s t sa 
the li ivy edit 1 Mr. Justin MeCa y Ww 
l! i rmied i i ul i t ‘ ‘ i _ sid s 
Luther \y im his \ it, atte 
tw i f Mr. MeCarthv’s * His \ ( 
Own Tin » I i} ‘ i 
bound li ve l sl ks : 
that all t mbers of his colle SSeS 
purchased t low-priced issu r 
1 n publis s of Mr. Haggard’s *S s 
130,004) pies il ! Ww 
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ne Ww 1 bly 
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‘«scores of millions of students and toilers 
of ten-cent editions of books 
like Mr. Haggard’s and Mr. 
ways ‘Called Back,’ order to 
them from the ‘‘allurements of 

temptations,” seems much on a par with a 


to 
of small means”’ 
‘She’ 
in save 


gre SS 


mother’s endeavor to keep her darlings out 
of mischief by an unlimited supply of sweet- 
meats. 
great writers of English literature may be re 
commended to Mr. Smith’s thoughtful peru- 
sal: ‘‘ Life being very short, and the quiet 
hours of it few, we ought to waste none of 
them in reading valueless books; and valu 
able books should, in a civilized country, be 
within the reach of every one, printed in ex 
cellent form, for a just price; but not in any 
vile, vulgar, or, by reason of smallness of type, 
physically injurious form, at a vile price. 
For we none of us need many books.”—Eb. 
NATION. | 


THE RATE OF WAGES. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your comments on the letter of ‘H. 
D.C.” in the Nation of January 12 seem to 
leave untouched, except by implication, the 
vital fallacy in people’s minds regarding the 
relation of the rate of wages to the question of 
reduction of the tariff. 

idke *H. D. C.,” 
a priori grounds in the advantages of a reduced 
tariff, fear that such a reduction can only be 


*many people, believing on 


accomplished by a corresponding reduction in 
the rate of wages. The fallacy seems to be that 
they assume as true that the higher the rate of 
You 
pointed out that foreign competition does not 
bring English wages down to the level of Ger 


wages the greater is the cost of product. 


man, French, and Belgian wages, which are as 
much lower than English as ours are higher: 
but you gave no explanation of how that is 
The truth seems to be that the cost 
of the product depends just as little on the rate 
of wages, leaving out of account the amount of 


possible. 


the product of those wages, as the speed of a 
horse depends on the time he is running, with- 
out regard to the distance he covers, If the 
cost of the product depended on the rate of 
wages only, the farmer would get the paupers 
and the imbeciles to work for him, and yet 
knows that 


every one the farmer who pays 
enough to secure competent and_ intelligent 


labor need have no fear from the competition 
of 
laborers at a less rate, 

On turning to vol. xx. of the U.S. 
of 1580, we find it full of illustrations of the 
correct principle. 


his neighbor who employs incompetent 


Census 


In certain glass works in 
the United States the average price of labor 
was in 1860 $1.22 per day, and in 1880 $1.6314, 
and, therefore, under the popular fallacy, the 
manufacturer of ISSO could not possibly com- 
pete with the one of 1860; and vet we see the 
cost of the same grade of tumblers, which in 
1840 was $1.50 to $1.25 a dozen, only 25 cents to 
That with in- 
may still have a 


385 cents per dozen in 1880, 


is, 


creased rates of wages we 


cheaper product. Again, in 1860, the average 
wages in a certain well-established axe factory 
and yet the 
axes cost $11 a dozen in 1860, and only $8.50 in 
LSS, ; 


were $1.75 a day and in ISS0 $2.25, 


In other words, with higher rates of wages, 
we may, with improved processes, better and 
cheaper raw material, and more skilful labor, 
have a cheaper and yet better product. For 
example, what with better sand, the natural 


The following words from one of the | 


Con- | 


The Nation. 
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gas, and the better class of mechanics in Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., as compared with Belgium, we 
might see (had we the soda ash free of duty) 


| American glass, made by better-paid laborers, 





exported to Belgium at a profit. Nor is this so 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, who 
has made a special study of the subject lately, 
tells us that the wheat-farm laborersin Rhenish 
Prussia, a most prosperous part of Germany, 
are paid from $4 to 86a month and their board, 
and poor enough board at that, whilein Dakota 
we pay the regular laborers $25 a month, and 
temporary laborers $2 a day and their board; 
and yet the cost of producing the wheat in 
Rhenish Prussia, not including interest on the 
land, is 80 cents per bushel and only 40 cents in 
Dakota. It is nearly the same thing with pork, 
and we actually find both France and Ger- 
many, with their cheap labor, putting a high 
duty on American wheat and pork to protect 
themselves from the product of our labor that 
is more highly paid, 

The question then comes to this, Is the pro- 
duct of American labor relatively enough 
greater than that of European to enable us to 


, 


compete and yet to pay the higher wages ‘ 


very improbable. 


Statistics necessary to prove the exact ratios 
probably cannot ever be got with sufficient 
accuracy, considering all the difficulties in the 
way, to prove this beyond a doubt; but it is to 
be remarked that in looking over the exports of 
the United States we find that though we can 
not compete, with our present tariff, in the raw 
materials, which require but little labor, yet, 
as we put more and more labor into these ma- 
terials, and make agricultural tools, pianos, car- 
riages, chemicals, and medicines, machinery, 
firearms, locks, refined sugar, and the like, we 
are able to export them with profit, and in 
direct competition with the cheaper labor of 
the Old World. Another of 
power to maintain higher wages than the other 


indication our 
countries is, that if the total yearly product of 
the United States is divided among our labor 
it 
total product ot 


ers, gives to each Jaborer more than the 
England or the Continental 
countries, divided up, gives to each of their 
If, then, the American laborer pro- 
duces more per head, why may it not be possi- 


laborers. 


ble that we can afford to pay him a higher rate 
of wages in open competition 7 
R. H. Dana. 


Boston, January 17, 1888, 


DR. ELY AND THE LABOR QUESTION, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Believing with you that the lasting so- 
lution of the labor question is to be got by 
each man doing justice to his work, by putting 
his heart into it, and by trying more to give 
value received than by worrying about all due, 
Lam moved to send you the following item : 

At the Illinois State Teachers’ meeting. held in 
Springfield December 28-50, Dr. R. T. Ely of 
Johns Hopkins read a lecture on ** The Teacher 
the Anything 
profitless could scarcely be devised. 


and Labor ()uestion.” inore 
The good 
he said has been published over and again in a 
score of school journals for months past ; as for 
the rest, it was pure twaddle. The lecture was 
far inferior to much that has been published on 
the subject, and contained absolutely no new 
light. Now, if he did not know that his talk 
was stale, his ignerance should detract some- 


what from the value of his writings ; if he did, 





then by what right does he denounce workmen | 


who want long-time pay for short-hour work ? 
For he received his effort. It looks 
very much as if the Doctor had symptoms of 
the striker’s complaint—something for nothing. 
Yours, FRANK M, DREW. 
GENOA, ILL., January 14, 1888, 


x! 50 for 


MORE OF BLAINE'S ‘ SURPLUSAGE.” 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: As an interesting illustration, though on 
a comparatively small scale, of Mr. Blaine’s 
ideas as to the disposal of the surplus, the 
scheme to obtain from Congress an indefinitely 
large appropriation to make a good harbor for 
vessels and larger yachts at Bar Harbor, Me., 
deserves a prominent publicity. 

The plan, which originated with Mr. Blaine, 
and which, I understand, is now being urged at 
Washington by his lieutenant, Mr. Hale, is to 
connect with the shore an island which is near- 
ly a mile distant from it at the nearest point, 
the depth of water between being at high tide 
not less than seventy feet for the greater part 
of the way, and at the shallowest, save when 
one small reef comes to the surface, twenty-five 
or thirty feet. 
seaward, and the exposure is to the full force 
of every storm, When this herculean labor 
has got well under way, Mr. Blaine has an- 
nounced his intention of getting a further ap- 
propriation made for the removal of the bar 
which gives its name to the town, a bar hun- 
dreds of feet wide and thousands of feet long. 

The alleged reason for the enormous outlay 
to make a 
naval station for training ships and ships of 
war, but for this Bar Harbor is ill-fitted both 
by the severity of its winters and by the gayety 
of its summers, while good harbors of Nature's 


The bottom, moreover, shelves 


these schemes would necessitate is 


making, with quieter seas and quieter seasons, 
abound upon the whole New England coast. 
That local trade would be benefited by the 
creation of a first-class harbor is doubtless sure, 
and the measure would certainly find favor in 
Ellsworth; 
but why the country at large should be taxed 
for such a purpose it would be difficult even for 
Mr. That 
some explanation or justitication of the scheme 
should be given, however, is made doubly de- 


Mr. Hale’s neighboring home of 


Blaine to satisfactorily explain. 


sirable for the friends of these two statesmen, 
who have been made the subject of oceasional 
unkindly criticisms, by the fact that they both 
at Bar Harbor, and might 
therefore be suspected by the uncharitable of 
being influenced by personal considerations. 
One must allow, however, in common justice 
to Mr. Blaine, that his brain is certainly a very 
fertile one, and that if he had but the manage- 
ment of affairs, there would never be danger to 
the community from an accumulation of the 
surplus.—I remain, yours very truly, B. 


are landowners 


Boston, January 16, L888. 


DARWIN ON CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: The letter of your correspondent ‘ H. 
ga 


occasioned a good deal of surprise. 


inthe Nation of January 12 must have 
Mr. Dar- 
win is quoted as entirely opposed to classical 
studies, and his opinion of the classicsasa means 
of education is brought forward as * particu- 
larly interesting and valuable just now, on 
account of the rabid criticism directed against 
the liberal and progressive policy of Harvard 
University.” 

All this is very surprising, for reasons disclos- 
ed in your correspondent’s own representation of 
the facts. Mr. Darwin is quoted as recording 
the fact that ‘‘ nothing could have been worse 
for the development of #7; mind than Dr, But- 
** No 
mathematics or modern languages” is noted as 
Now, 
I submit that the foregoing makes a very poor 
case against the classics, No classicist of sense 


ler’s school, as it was strictly classical,” 


the chief omissions (the italics are mine). 


‘r culture has proposed throughout the discus- 
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sions of the past twenty years to offer a course 
of study that shall be ‘** strictly classical”; nor 
should the friends of classical be held 


responsible for the unwisdom of the old English 


study 
cathedral schools, with their heavy medieval 


ism. In an ordinary school course nowadays, 
of the range and scope of the old Shrewsbury 


school, about seveaty hours a week are devoted 


to recitations, and, of these seventy hours, only 
some thirty hours are devoted to the classics. 
So far, therefore, as the allotment of hours is 
concerned, your correspondent has upset only 
his own straw man. 

But this is a minor point as compared with 
the following: Your correspondent’s only wit 
ness is Mr. Charles Darwin—a man destined by 
Providence (I suppose) for a thousand years as 
Rightly, 


the world’s foremost then, 


does Mr 


scientist. 


Darwin say, ‘‘ Nothing could have 
been worse for ay mind than Dr. Butler's 
school.” But minds like Mr. Darwin's are man 
festly not the sort of minds educators are try 


How 


have seemed to your zealous ¢ respondent his 


would 
ud 


ty 
thess 


ing to treat and train. absurd it 


some Classicist summoned his only wi 
Dr. Arnold, Prof. Curtius Hadley 
How much value would attach tothe testimony 


ited that 


ais 
or. Prof. 
of any one of these witnesses had he st 
he had attended 

study was ‘strictly ” 


school, whose course of 


and that no 


the 


sclentific, 


thing could have been worse for develoy 


ment of his mind than Dr ‘s School 
In the interest of truth and sobriety in a se 
rious educational question, I submit that your 
correspondent is guilty of a glaring non-se- 


Mr. 


of the languaes 


Editor, of 
and 
literatures of Greece and Rome calls for a tine: 


quitur, The whole question, 


the rightful place and use 


spirit and a truer deliberation than are reveal 


ed by such deliverances as this | have been ex 
amuining. 
The ** modernists,” having fought a righteous 


fight and won a pronounced victory in favor ot 


more science and modern languages in 


Ore 
luc 


care lest, from being the persecut 


should have a 
ed, they should 

It 
much to be feared that their own epithets “ra 
bid” and * 
themselves with manifest pertinency. 


our schemes of e ition, 


now 


now emerge as the utors is indeed 


perser 


bigoted” may soon be applied to 


X. 


TRAINING FOR THE REASONING FACUL 
TIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: If you ask me what early training will 


most strengthen and develop the observing 
| Aes A cl 


extending thro 


reasoning faculties, I answ 
rigid edt 
both school and col 

If ask me | 


By the early education and subsequent sci 


ieation, 
” 
lege 


classical 


you iow I prove this, I 
entific life of Charles Darwin.” 

If you ask this proof can be « 
veniently found, | ‘In the letter of 
your correspondent ‘H. T. P..’ Nation, J 


ary 12, ISS8, p ctfully, ete 


me Where 


answer, 


29.7 Resp 


WASHINGTON, D, C., January, 1888 


STATE NOMENCLATURE 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: When considering the possibility 
passage by Congress of an act enabling the 


Washington to form a State gov 
of 


to som 


Territory of 


ernment, the desirability 
name from Washin 
other 


recognized 


aton 

appropriate signifi 
Aside from 

ble State with ¢] 


Washin 


or 
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work on the same subject, 
@une Conquéte,’ published a few months ago, 


‘ Les Commencements 


first appeared as separate articles in the pages 
of the Revue. M. Renan’s papers on the reigns 
of David and of Solomon will continue the 
story of his ‘ Peuple d‘{sraél? from the point 
where the published volume ends far enough 
into the next one to give as vivid an impression 
of that as the long passage previously publish- 
ed by the Rerue, “ Saiil et David,” gave of the 
earlier one. M. Taine’s promised papers, like 
his ‘*‘ Napoléon Bonaparte” in the numbers for 
February 15 and March 1 last year, will bea 
portion of the forthcoming volumes on tke 
Empire in his great work, ‘ Les Origines de la 
France contemporaine.’ Three other Academi- 
cians are also announced to contribute in a 
lighter vein to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
during the present year: M. Victor Cherbuliez, 
with ‘‘ La Vocation du Comte Ghislain”; M. 
Octave Feuillet, with ‘* Un Artiste”; M. Ludovic 
Halévy, with a story which has been talked of 


for more than a year, ‘‘ Blanches Couronnes,” 


No. 2 of vol. x of the American Journal of 


Mathematics, lately received, reminds us that 
we have not yet noticed No. 1 of the same 
volume, received some time ago. That number 
was adorned with a very fine full-page portrait 
of Prof. J. J. Sylvester, well worthy of being 
framed and hung up in the library of every 
mathematician. The shape of the massive 
head is completely exposed, since it is almost 
entirely devoid of hair, and the stamp of pro- 
found, absorbing, and yet quiet thought ap- 


pears in every lineament of the strongly 
marked countenance. Another feature of 
these two numbers of the Journal is the 
more than ordinarily extensive use of 
geometrical figures to illustrate the text. 
One of the articles in the first number has 


six figures in the text, and a paper in No. 2, en- 
titled ‘Forms of Non-Singular Quintie Curves,” 
is supplemented by twelve quarto pages, con- 
taining forty-seven figures. The fourteen pa- 
pers contained in these two numbers are evenly 
divided between European and American writ- 
ers, including among the latter Prof. Young of 
University College, Toronto, Canada. Of the 
contents of these papers we can only say that 
those who have made, or who intend to make, 
mathematics the principal study of their lives, 
will find them of the highest interest; to all 
others they will be unintelligible. 

The pictorial supplement of the Art Age for 
January isa very competent etching by Mr. 
Hamilton Hamilton Mr. F. D. Millet’s 
spirited painting ‘* The Click of the Lateh”— 
a young wife, with beaming face, looking out 


after 


of the cottage window to greet her husband. 
George Bell & Sons, London, have published 
a fluent English translation by May Herbert 
Early Letters.’ There 
course an introduction by Sir George Grove 
(an English work 
by Grove would be an anomaly), and the edit 


f ‘Schumann's is of 


musical without a preface 


or points out with satisfaction the esteem in 
which Schumann is held in England to-day, as 
compared with the neglect of former times. 


The letters were reviewed at length in the Na- 
tion when they first appeared in Germany. 
They are of interest even to non-musical read- 
ers who like to look into the workshops of ge- 
nius, 

The prettiest book which has come out of 
England for a long while is ‘ Aucassin and Ni- 
colete” done into English by Andrew Lang 
(London: David Nutt; New York: Scribner & 
Welford). It is a reproduction of the form and 
spirit of the best Elzevirs. There is an etched 


title-page by Mr. P. Jacomb Hood, who has 
also adorned the tiny volume with exquisitely 
delicate and appropriate head-bands an 


tail- 





The Nation. 


The paper is Japanese, tough and sup- 
The printing has been 
done at the Chiswick Press ; the modest rub- 
rication is especially to be commended. The 
whole book, inside and outside, is a testimony 
to the taste and learning of the editor-transla- 
tor. His rendering of the chante-fable is idio- 
matic and felicitous, with at least 4 suggestion 
of antiquated quaintness, The style, as Mr. 
Lang tells us, ‘‘if not Old English, is at least 
English which is elderly, with a memory of 
Malory.” 

The first folio of Shakspere, which is of inesti- 
mable value to the student of the text, has been 
brought within the reach of every one by the 
photographic facsimile which has been made of 


pieces. 


ple and rich - toned. 


it in a reduced octavo size (‘The Works of 
William Shakspere in a reduced facsimile, 
from the famous first Folio Edition of 1625. 
With an introduction by J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps.”. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1887). Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Introduction is 
very short, and contains nothing noticeable. 
When we remember that an average copy of 
the original brings £500, and a good copy has 
sold as high as £714, the use of photography in 
multiplying the volume for the ‘* poor scholar” 
is something to be thankful for. We observe, 
also, two new reprints by the same means in 
the Shakspere-Quarto Series, the ** Richard IT.” 
of 1634 (the Fifth Quarto) and the ‘* Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth,” 1598, which, 
though not Shaksperian, is important enough 
as the predecessor of Shakspere’s play on the 
same subject to be included, and is thought 
to contain the germ of the comic elements 
which he developed. 

Cassell’s National Library swells its second 
volume with Selden’s ‘ Table Talk,’ Defoe’s ‘ Es- 
say upon Projects, and another instalment of 
Pepys. 

Sensible and humorous is Mrs. A. M. Diaz's 
‘Bybury to Beacon Street’ (Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co.). The villagers of Bybury are supposed to 
meet together, and to talk and write about 
their experiences, as well as to discuss various 
subjects. We hear also from the busy Beacon 
Street woman, whose days are as painfully sub- 
divided by the conflicting claims of home, so- 


, 


ciety, charity, and shopping, as poor Mrs. 
Lammerkin’s of Bybury by those of cook- 
ing, sewing, baby-tending, ete., which all 


seem to require attention at once. Amusing 
as well as distressing are the stories of their 
tormented hours. Sunlight in the house, sim- 
plicity in dress and diet, self-respect instead of 
the worship of wealth and fashion, education 
of women in skilled labor, among the 
things Mrs. Diaz advocates by the mouths of 
her speakers. and other topics are 
touched with the bright insight and penetrating 
which are the worst enemies of 
stupidity and folly. The social lump needs 
plenty of such leaven. We hope that both in 
city and country the book will be widely read. 

Books on housekeeping and connected subjects 
abound. Harper & Bros. offer us Juliet Cor- 
‘Family Living on 3500 a Year; a Daily 


are 
These 


common sense 


son's 
Reference-Book for Young Housekeepers,’ based 
on a series of articles which appeared in Har- 
per’s Bazar. cook- 
book, and instructor in table service all in one. 
The discouragement which might come to an 
ordinary housekeeper through realizing from its 
contents what an amount and variety of know- 


This is food-economist, 


ledge it is possible and desirable to have on 
such matters, is handsomely offset by the en- 
lightenment and suggestions it affords. Not the 
least attractive of the thirty-six chapters are 
those which contain bills of fare. One has, 
however, a feeling that to practise the economy 


here indicated, and at the same time to follow 
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out all the ideas in regard to table variety, 
would entirely absorb time, strength, and vi- 
tality. Moreover, the amount of spicing and 
frying required does not exactly accord with 
some hygienic considerations. However, the 
book is a capital one, and every housekeeper 
should feel grateful to the able and painstaking 
author. 

Still another work on household matters is 
‘The Biddy Club,’ by Griffith A. Nicholas (Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). Despite the un- 
dignified title and informal opening, the gist of 
it is very serious advice upon housekeeping 
questions, especially the treatment of domes- 
tics. It is the careful effort of some earnest 
well-wisher to both and servant to 
teach the former how, by fulfilling her own 
duties, she may develop capacity in the latter. 
It is daring in its ideals, but full of admirable 
suggestion. It emphasizes strongly the duty 
of treating servants with kindly consideration 
as well as the strictest honor, and has also the 
conspicuous merit of showing how American 
women should face the dragon of domestic ser- 


mistress 


vice, instead of cowering before it, as is often 
assumed must be done. 

An interesting supplement to the grand “ Edi- 
tion Nationale” of Victor Hugo has just, been 
issued in Paris uniform with that most sump- 
tuous publication. It is devoted to the cos- 
tumes of ‘*‘ La Esmeralda,” the opera-libretto 
Hugo wrote for Mile. Bertin in 1856, and it 
contains fifteen colored plates after the water- 
colors of Louis Boulanger, a facsimile of an 
engraving by Celestin Nanteuil of the scene of 
the first act, a facsimile of the ‘‘ poster” of the 
first performance, a selection from Mlle. Ber- 
tin’s score, and a preface by M. Charles Nuitter, 
the learned archivist of the Opéra. 
Testard; New York: F. W. Christern.) 

Part 18 of the ‘Geschichte der Deutschen 
Kunst’ (Westermann) continues the narrative 
of German painting. Part 19 introduces the 
section on Art Industry. The colored and other 
plates and the cuts interspersed with the text 
are, as usual, abundant and of a high order. 


(Paris: 


—Mr. Lowell's poem stands first in interest in 
the February Atlantic, not only for its author's 
sake, but intrinsically. 
difficult in its matter; the style, too, is exalted; 
but though readers who are not familiarized 
with the language of verse at once condensed 
and elevated may find the first reading hard,the 
meaning and the beauty of the poem will yield, 
as we have discovered for ourselves, to repeat- 
ed perusal. The author himself anticipates 
criticism by calling the lines ‘‘ a mystical com- 
ment on Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love.’” 
There is no reference to these pictures in the 
poem, which uses the myth of Endymion for its 


It is a long poem and 


allegory. It describes the growth and changes 
and typical moods of love for woman from the 
youth’s white ideal to the man’s passion for pos 
session, and afterwards, ending with the aftir- 
mation of the three-fold nature of his object of 
‘*queen of my heaven—queen, too, of 
my earth and hell.” 
the youth’s first impulses of awe and worship, 
his maiden fancies, are especially beautiful; 
but the characteristic of the poem is its noble 
This slight analysis and suggestion are 
all we can give, but we hope they may serve to 
prevent some natural discouragement in those 
who may be disposed to think that the poem 
‘‘entertains of too hard matter.” The other 
contents of the magazine are almost entirely 
literary, which is a matter {or congratulation. 
There is much fiction, much poetry, and much 
criticism. Mr. Lathrop’s article upon George 
Meredith is better than is usual from his 
pen, and though one observes a good deal of 


desire as 


The lines which express 


ness. 
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“hedging” by means of over-praise, it is a pa 


per which helps to clear the air about this 
latest idol of **the cult.” Mr. Lawton’s essay 
on the ** Medea” has many excellences, and 
Mr. Perkins’s sketch of Madame Necker is en 
tertaining history. The view of the state of 
European law on the subject of civil and reli 
gious marriage, Which is the only other topic 
we have space to mention, is interesting in its 
subject, and seems to be exhaustive and trust 
worthy; it isa chapter in social development, 
rather than a technical inquiry. 


Harper's has a good deal that is of interest 
in politics. Senator Edmunds replies to Henry 
Watterson, on the protective side of the tariff 
argument, but he contributes nothing new to 
the discussion, except perhaps his opinion that 
the tax on whiskey does not affect its consump 
tion. He is followed by Osborne Howes, jr 
who writes of our shipping interests, and advo 
cates a free-trade basis, on which alone they 
ean flourish, eitber by taking off duties or by 
allowing drawbacks, together with the neces 
sary change in the registration laws. His ar 
gument is simple, straightforward, and busi 
ness-like. There is a cognate paper on the 
various ship-railways, with maps, now unde 
taken or proposed in Canada, about the Lake 
States, in Florida, and in Mexico; anda sketch 
is given of the Athenian ship-railway at C 
rinth, and of the feat of the Venetians in trans 
porting anavy to Lake Garda in the Middle 
Ages. The Socialistic agitation in England 
is very instructively treated by J. H. Ros 
ny. He does not enter into the right and 
wrong of the matter, but he illustrates 


} 


the methods of the propagandism of the 
theory by the London groups, and shows 
the state of affairs, the actual look of 
the situation, very effectively as well as in 
an entertaining way by reporting the con 
versation in an English barroom and the scenes 
in Victoria Park where the orators hold forth 
The sketches which illustrate this paper are 
very spirited. The West is the subject of some 
frontier reminiscences by Gen. Marcy in his ex 
ploring days before the war, and of an histori 
cal paper by Edmund Kirke on Robertson's 
colony in Tennessee in 1780, Quebec is deserib 
ed and illustrated in the usual way, and Mr 
Howells has a paper on Villeneuve and its envi 
rons, in which he amuses himself with destroy 
ing the Byronic myth of Bonnivard, whom he 
draws in his own manner, and makes very 
agreeable if lessstatuesque. Art is represented 
by Felix Buhot’s works, and Mr. Henry James 
contributes the fresh fiction of the number. 
The condition of our negro population is 
the subject of a Washington letter in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung of December 24, 1887 
The writer's view of their social status is cor 
rect enough, but he is rather at sea in his his 
torical retrospect, as when he says that the 
South was, at one time, more opposed to slave 
ry than was the North, and that the civil war 


was a struggle between ‘tthe sons of slave 





owners and the planters to whom their fa 
had sold their dark commodities.” This is a 
corollary to the misleading statement that 
1700 the negroes were distributed throughout 
the country, and were almost exclusivel 
slaves,” but that * during the first quarter of 
the century, the inhabitants of the Norther 
States gradually sold their slaves to the South 
where climate and the nature of the agr 
tural products increased the value of ne 
labor "—all of which sounds as if this country 
man of Von Holst had drawn his facts from 
the pro-slavery pamphlets of Buchanan's Adr 

nistration. The results of his observation, how 


ever, are better thar 
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‘* The enterprise, in fact, had a double cha- 
racter, ee as well as religious. It was the 
reply of France, the most emphatic she had yet 
made, to the Papal bull which gave all the 
western hemisphere to Portugal and Spain; 
and, as if to point her answer, she sent, not 
Frenchmen only, but Protestant Frenchmen, to 
ant the fleur-de-lis on the shores of the New 

Vorld.’ 
The index of this improved edition has been 
greatly extended, as was desirable. 

—The career of Savonarola may now be re- 
garded as developed in the fullest light of his 
torical research. The revised edition of Vil- 
lari’s ‘Storia di Girolamo 
length completed with the appearance of the 
second 
author’s customary diligence in leaving nothing 
unexplored that throws light upon the subject. 
To the ordinary reader his careful analysis of 
contemporary testimony and the clear insight 
and eloquence of his exposition render the work 
attractive, while to the student it is indispensa 
ble. The generous dimensions of the Appendix 
of Documents enables the author to give in 


Savonarola’ is at 


volume, and bears evidence of the 


extenso all the more important papers connect 
ed with the life of the Frate. 
cond volume are of especial interest, comprising 
all the official reports of the several trials to 
which Savonarola and his assistants were sub- 
jected. In addition we have, what is too often 
lacking in such works, a copious analytical 
index, occupying fifty pages. Yet even this 
does not exhaust all that can be said about 
Savonarola, for simultaneously there appears a 
second and enlarged edition of 
‘Nuovi Documenti e Studi.’ The two works 
are in no sense rivals, for Villari’s book is an 
historical biography in the best sense of the 
term, embodying a philosophical investigation 
into the factors which rendered possible such a 
eareer as Savonarola’s, and 


Those in the se 


Gherardi’s 


made its catas 
trophe inevitable, while Gherardi’s is not a 
history, but materials for history. 
itself principally with subsidiary points of 
interest, and illustrates how thoroughly Italian 
scholars have ransacked every accessible source 


[It concerns 


of information on the subject. Among other 
matters we may mention an extended biblio 
graphy, comprising 212 articles, and including 
even an essay on the subject which appeared in 
Scribner in 1880, One of the important additions 
to this edition is a series of accounts of the ex 
penses of the Dieci di Bulia, from 1497 to 1499, 
by which we learn that the pile on which 
Savonarola was burnt cost 10 lire 17 soldi. In 
those evil days, wood was dear and human life 
was cheap. 

~The fourth edition of ‘ Meyers Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon’ (New York: Westermann) gets 
through with the eighth volume and well along 
in the ninth in the parts which have recently 
come to hand. As usual, one sees everywhere 
marks of alert recognition of the latest authori- 


ties. Italy is the leading geographico-political 
article ; Japan, also, fills a large space; the 
Jews and the Karls and the Church (Airehe) are 


the other leading titles. There are excellent 
maps of Italy, of Hamburg and Altona, Jeru- 
salem, Cologne, KGnigsberg, Cairo and vicinity, 
ete. The European colonial possessions in Asia, 
Africa, and Oceanica are shown in compara- 
tive charts. The German colonies in Africa, 
on the eastern and western Coasts, form a sort 
of triangle suggestive of easy transcontinental 
exploration between friendly The 
plates of 
beautifully executed in colors. 


stations, 


portion is well cared for as far as it goes. 
Mr. Howells, while ranked 
thorne, is pronounced 
first living American 
James is not allowed to be 


Haw 
the 
Henry 
tor 


bel WwW 
incontestably 
Mr 


second 


novelist. 





ceramics, beetles, and cactuses are | 
The American | 


his ! 
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name does not occur in the Lexikon, though 
Postmaster-General James is admitted. The 
artistic family of Hunt is likewise ignored, and 
the Jay family, in spite of its hereditary dis- 
tinction. Gen. Greely, further, is missed, but 
the editor explains, in the Korrespondenzblatt 
on the cover, that due mention will be made of 
him under North Polar Exploration. Another 
correspondent (and the fact may 
have a cis-Atlantic interest) that the collection 
of life masks made in IS79—’S2 in the South Sea 
and the Malayan Archipelago by Dr. Otto 
Finsch, and numbering 164 pieces, may be had 
for $400, or a sample lot of six for $20, They 
are multiplied, colored, and sold at Castan’s 
Berlin. ‘Uncle 
Remus’ who enjoy Brer Fox’s adventure with 
Cousin Wildcat, will find under Aatze a graphic 
illustration of the difference the 
latter’s tracks when in a hurry and when pro- 
will understand the 
success of Brer Rabbit's mystification. Finally, 


is notified 


Panopticum in Lovers of 


between 
ceeding stealthily, and 


in the American group, we may fitly name the 
devoted to the late Friedrich Kapp, 
whose historical works hold an honored place 
in our literature. 


article 


SIR STEPHEN 


TIONS 


DE VERE'’S TRANSLA 
FROM HORACE. 


Translations from Horace, and a few Original 
Poems. By Sir Stephen E. de Vere, Bart. 
With Latin text. 2d ed., enlarged. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 


GOETHE says that translators are like carriers 
who convey good wine to market, though it is 
It is 
twenty- 


apt to be very much watered on the way. 
often that a translator devotes 
seven pages of preface to explaining his process 
of dilution, or to defen ling it in advance. This 
is, however, what Sir Stephen de Vere does; 
and the reader likes him the better for it; his 
admixture of the thinner element ceases to be a 
He does 
precisely what he promises, and does it honest 
ly; if the result 


not 


sin, and becomes at worst an error. 


is disastrous, it is his method, 
not his character, that is to be condemned. By 
Sir Stephen’s own opening statement, in the 
preface, ‘* No classical author is so difficult of 
translation as Horace.” Fully recognizing this, 
his translator accepts also the dictum, which he 
quotes from Hallam, that, **in all translations, 
to represent the original character is the first 
duty.” If, therefore, he fails, it is in an enter- 
prise of conscious daring; if he attempts, in 
Boileau’s phrase, to put lance in rest against 
his author's text (jouster contre Voriginal), he 
at least touches Bois-Guilbert’s shield, for he 
not merely attempts to translate Horace, but 
he undertakes fearlessly the noblest and most 
difficult of the odes. If he fails to render them 

~and we think that this is the case—it is the 
result neither of negligence nor of weakness, 
but of a false theory. 

Sir Stephen sets out with the assumption that 
Horace’s condensation is * little in harmony 
with the English language or the usual current 
of English thought.” The last clause of the 
sentence may be true, and if true it is of no 
consequence. The question is not of the usual 
current of thought or an unusual one; it con- 
cerns only the resources of a language. 
fellow found those resources adequate to the al- 
most literal rendering of Dante into English 
verse; yet Dante is, among the moderns, the 
acknowledged master of compression. Sir 


Stephen de Vere ranks Horace in this respect 
with Tacitus: ‘He is the Tacitus of poetry” 
But Emerson showed that Tacitus, in 
the hands of a master, not only required no di- 
lution, but was susceptible of compression, 


(p. Xiv). 








Long- | 
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Tacitus, explaining why the effigies of certain 
great men were not carried in a certain proces- 
sion, wrote, ‘‘ Eo magis prafulgebant quia non 
visebantur.” Emerson, reducing six words to 
five, and fifteen syllables to seven, translated 
this sentence, ‘‘ They glared through their ab- 
The moral is, that the difficulty of 
translating a highly condensed author may not 
lie wholly in the language, but in the man, and 
that although Horace may have many English 
translators—Miss Mitford says that “all gentle- 
men” amused themselves with that enterprise 
in her time—he will never be really rendered 
into English until he finds some one to deal 
with him as did Emerson with Tacitus or Long- 
fellow with Dante. For his ‘‘ curiosa felicitas,” 
though by no means the whole of him, is yet so 
large a part of him as to be essential; a loose 
and flowing version, like that of Sir Stephen de 
Vere, may be very pleasant 
rhymed paraphrase, but a translation it is not. 
One might as well try to represent the ‘Inferno’ 
‘Lady of the 


sences.” 


‘ 


reading as a 


by a measure borrowed from the 
Lake,’ 

Let us take, for instance, the well-known ode 
to Mwecenas, beginning ‘‘ Tyrrhena regum pro- 
genies” These three opening words 
are here thus translated: 


(iii., 29). 


* Thou whose lineage springs 
From old Etruria’s Kings ”’ 


—eight words for three; and then there is 
added: 


**Come to my humble dwelling,” 


which corresponds to nothing in the original, 
the invitation being there solely given by enu- 
merating the delights that await the guest. 
These include the perfume for his locks, the 
very mention of these tresses coming lovingly 
from the poet: 


* Pressa tuis balanus capillis.”’ 


But this is only rendered, 


** And perfumes pressed from nard divine *’; 


while the locks themselves, the only thing to 
explain the presence of ** balanus,” are left un- 
mentioned. 
loose and flowing translation; it not only inserts 
a great deal that is not in the original, but it 
always turns out to have omitted much that is 
there; it not merely amplifies but substitutes. 
The next lines yet further illustrate this inevi- 
table evil. We can well praise the translator 


for condensing ‘* Eripe te mora ” into ‘t Haste!” 


but see how hopelessly the balance inclines 
against him in what follows: 


This is the double calamity of a 


** Nec semper udum Tibur, et sul 
Declive contempleris arvum et 
Telegoni juga parricida.”’ 
This he translates, 
** Leave Tibur sparkling with its hundred rills; 
Forget the sunny slopes of Acsulae, 
And rugyed peaks of Telagonian hills 
That trown defiance on the Tuscan Sea,”’ 
Here “‘semper udum” is hammered out into 
five words, and ‘‘ Telegoni juga” into eleven; 
we have, outside of Horace, the sparkling rills, 
and the sunny slopes, and the rugged peaks, 
frowning defiance on the Tuscan Sea; we have 


| a vast multiplication of syllables, and, after 


all, the ‘‘ parricida ” is ignored. Soa few lines 
later he translates 
** heats 
Fumum et opes strepitunque Rome,” 
leaving out the significant ‘‘ beata” and giving 
only 


‘* The smoke, the tumult, and the wealth of Rome.” 


In the next verse the whole sententious line, 


Plerumque grate divitibus vices ”’ 


is left out, and the word munde is also omit- 
ted, thus losing sight of that cleanliness which 
is an essential attraction of the rustic meal de 
scribed, There is no reference in the next 
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studio, Radetzky is black 
The portrait 
blemish. Metternich 
and Charles Albert are very fairly depicted, 
and the Emperors Francis and Ferdinand 
kindly treated, while Frederick William 1V. and 


most German actors appear only in pale outlines. 


painted 
Haynau, ‘‘the tiger of Brescia.” 
of Mazzini 


as as 


exhibits no 


Altogether German affairs do not receive their 
due of 


book, however, bespeaks the writer's earnest- 


share attention. Every page of the 
ness, humane sympathies, and love of political 


righteousness. And the whole of it is vigor- 
ously written. 
The list of “ Authorities Consulted” 


with misprints in German words ; 


teems 
in the main 


parts we find “einen Kammer” (p, 308), 
‘“Tzstein” (repeatedly for Itzstein), and a few 
similar inaccuracies. On page 14 we find: 
“On June 18, 1816, the students of the Uni 


versity met to celebrate the anniversary of the 
battle of Leipzig ”"—which was fought in Octo- 
ber; p. 39: “ February, 1522,” for February, 
Is21; p. 40: ‘Ibrahim, the Pasha of Egypt,” 
for Ibrahim Pasha, the son (or adopted son) of 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt. The county assemblies 
of Hungary were not convened * once a year” 
(p. 74), but times. It in the 
‘sevententh century” but in the sixteenth that 


four was not 


Transylvania ‘‘ separated for a time from 


p. 110). 
‘*Maria Theresa about 1751” 


Hungary” The movement attributed 
to 


ably referable to 1741, the second year of her 


(p. 115) is prob- 
reign. Chancellor Apponyi was not directed 
by Metternich ‘‘to supersede the Hungarian 
County Assemblies by administrators appointed 
by himself” (p. 201), but to have them presided 
over by such officials. The statement that 
in 1847 the Hungarian House of Magnates 
‘‘ecalled upon the Lower House to limit them 
selves to votes of thanks,” ete. (p. 205), is almost 
On pp. 242 and 243 * Archduke 
Maximilian,” or ‘* Maximilian,” is, by a kind of 
aphasia, three times used in a story of Arch 
Albert, of latter 
“ Voyvodeschaft” (p. 282) is a mongrel form 


absurdly loose. 


duke instead this name, 


for Voivodship. Karajitch (or ‘* Karadzic”), 
who died in 1864, did not contribute to the de- 
velopment of Serb literature ‘during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century” (p. 
Neusatz is not a ‘‘town of Slavonia” (p. 284). 
The Emperor Ferdinand’s second flight from 
Vienna was not ‘‘to Innspruck ” (p. 393), but to 
Olmiitz. To say that Bem distinguished himself 
as artillery commander ‘‘at the battle of Ostro- 
lenka,” and ‘also commanded 


285). 


in the 
insurrection of 1830” (p. 394), is like saying that 
Grant distinguished himself at Vicksburg, and 
also commanded in the Civil War. ‘* Mareh 7,” 
on p. 416, stands for March 4. Charles Albert 
did not make his “final effort” against the 
Austrians *‘ in April, 1849” (p.489), for he abdi 
eated on the evening of his defeat at Novara, 
March 23. In justice to the author let us state 
that these flaws have been picked out of 500 
large pages, densely filled with facts, and very 
attentively read, as they fully deserve to be. 


GENERAL ORMSBY MITCHELL.—II. 


O); misby Var knight Mitche ll, Astronomer and 
General. 
son, F. A, 
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A Biographical Narrative. his 
Mitchell, © Crown 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


By 


SVO, pp. Vill, 


THE capture of Fort Donelson, the march on 
Nashville, to Pittsburgh 
Landing, Buell’s to join thers the 
battle of Shiloh, all in the winter 
and early spring of [862. Mitchell had shown 
commander of an advance 
guard, and when Buell left Nashville for the 
Shiloh and Corinth campaign, he intrusted to 


Grant’s movement 


him and 


followed 


himself a good 
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his subordinate the duty of covering Nashville 
and the left flank of the Grand Army under 
Halleck. 
duty connected with the movement on Corinth, 


It was the most important detached 


and the selection implied confidence in his capa 
city to exercise a quasi-independent command. 
He was expected to move southward from Mur- 
freesboro to Fayetteville, with discretionary 
power to advance as far as Huntsville, Ala 
bama. Upon hearing of the victory at Shiloh, 
he hastened his march and entered Huntsville 
on the 10th of April. 
a vigorous one, and the results were important, 


His movement had been 
though he had not been opposed by any con- 
siderable hostile force. Fifteen locomotivesand 
eighty cars were captured, and Mitchell speedi- 
ly sent detachments eastward to Stevenson and 


Bridgeport, and westward to Decatur, thus 
occupying about one hundred miles of the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad From 


Nashville, of to 
Decatur and to Stevenson, forming a triangle, 


lines railway went directly 


which, when some gaps were rebuilt which the 


enemy had made in their retreat, would make 


a system of communication of great strategic 


value. The southern side of this triangle was 
along the northern bank of the Tennessee River, 
the 


two ends of the piece of railroad which Mitcheil 


which was crossed by no bridges except at 
now held, and this made the occupation and de 
of 
bana safe and easy. 

Mitchell telegraphed the result of his march 
to Nashville, whence it was forwarded to Wash 


fence southern Tennessee and northern Ala 


ington, and his friends there secured his promo 
tion to be Major-General, almost immediately, 
without the of 
his immediate superiors or any official know 


Waiting for recommendation 
ledge of his achievement, except his own de 
On the 17th of April he telegraphed 


a somewhat fuller report to the Secretary of 


spatches, 


War, assigning as a reason for it that he was 
uncertain whether his despatches reached Gene- 
ral Buell. 
line 


In this he says that he considers his 
of and that a 
heavier force was needed upon it; but he does 


one vast importance, 
not inform the Secretary that the task assigned 
him was merely that of covering Nashville and 
the left flank of Halleck’s army. On the 21st 
of April he telegraphed to Secretary Chase 
that he had spared the bridge over the Tennes 
that he might 
be permitted to march on Chattanooga and 


see near Stevenson in the hope 


Knoxville, but that he was now ordered to burn 
the bridges, adding significantly that he did 
not comprehend the order, but must obey it at 
He thought the 
of that railroad (the Memphis and Charleston 


once, also said he whole line 
ought to be occupied, yet he feared it would be 
This despatch Mr. Chase showed 
to the Secretary of War, who apparently show 
ed it to Mr. tele 


graphed Halleck to know what it meant. Hal 


abandoned, 


Lineoln, and the President 





leck answered that Mitchell was not ordered to | 


destroy railroad bridges, so far he knew. 


as 


Stanton then directed Mitchell to communicate | 
| 


daily with himself, saving that much interest 
was felt in his operations. 


To a reader who knows anything of military 


; enemy burned a 


subordination and discipline, the above outline 


only too plainly shows that Mitchell was dis 
the 


irregul: 


contented with task assigned him, and 


influencing 
the 


ead aimed 


made use of ir methods of 
the War 


tance of his ce 


Department to increase inipor- 


momand. The great 
at by Halleck was beyond all controversy the 
rout the 
federate Army under Beauregard ; and he had 
united the Grant’s and Buell’s de- 
partments for this purpose. Whether Halleck 
the execution of 
his plan as he should have been, is aside from 


right one, 7. ¢., to attack and Con 


forces of 


was as swift and vigorous in 


} end of the section of railroad which he held. 
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the present inquiry. To have broken up his 


army into smaller columns would have violat- 
ed every military rule, and it was perfectly 
right to keep Mitchell north of the Tennessee 
River and west of Stevenson till the principal 
object of the campaign should be achieved, 
For the subordinate part of the plan allotted to 
Mitchell, his But he 
wanted a larger field. The reason he gave for 


communicating directly with the War Depart- 


forces were enough. 


Inent was not quite ingenuous. The telegraphic 
Buell not broken, 
and it Was the easiest thing in the world to ask 


communication with was 


over the line whether his despatches were re 


ceived. But his situation did not call for 
new instructions ; those contained in Buell’s 
letter of March 27 covered the ground, and 


that letter referred to conversational explana 

tions already given. 

not the The de 
spatch to Chase of April 21 distinctly says he 
had the 
Stevenson” with the hope of a forward move- 
He had himself 
burned a bridge beyond Stevenson more than a 
not 
burned 


This, however, is worst. 


* spared Tennessee bridges near 


ment. This was misleading. 


over the 
to 


week before, and though it 


had 


was 


Tennessee, it been make 


his position defensively safe, and = without 
orders from any one, To destroy the Bridge 
port. bridge, or one span of it, was only to 


accomplish this end a little more thoroughly. 
He had himself indicated that 
to this time was to approach and codperate 


his own wish up 
with Halleck’s army, and not to move in the 
opposite direction, — It not candid, there 
fore, to say to the Government, through chan 


was 


nels aside from the military ones, that he did 
not understand the order as to the bridges, or 
to intimate that he had reason to fear a purpose 
line of Had he told 
the Secretary of War in full what was the part 


to abandon that railroad, 
of the general plan assigned to him, the matter 
but instead of 
doing this, he sent through Mr, Chase insinua 


would have been clear enough : 


tions that there was no plan, or worse. 
Mitchell's biographer thinks that in saying 
he was ordered to burn the bridges, he intended 
to include the great bridge at Decatur, the west 
If 
this were so, it would gravely add to his fault. 
Buells letter was dated April 19, and contained 
the direction to destroy the Tennessee bridge 
east of Stevenson,*S and also the Decatur bridge 
Mitchell could 
not have misapprehended the condition attach- 


as soon as you should leave it.” 
ed to this order. The correspondence makes it 
perfectly clear that one of the contingencies to 
be considered was that the enemy might drive 
him back upon Nashville, and in that event the 
We should 
prefer not to believe that he could represent 
this as a peremptory order to burn that bridge. 

Buell’s order was explicit as to a bridge be- 
Mitchell 
ticipated and justified it by burning one, though 
not the one Which Buell indicated; that one the 
little later. But the Deeatur 
bridge was a very important structure in the line 


Decatur bridge was to be burned. 


yond Stevenson, and had himself an 


leading directly towards Halleck’s army where 


Buell was. To preserve this till he should be 


| driven away from that part of the country was 


Mitchell 
had urged Buell to have Tuscumbia oceupied in 


the plain dictate of Common sense, 


force. This point was on the same raijroad, 
and was reached from Huntsville by crossing 
running West, on the 
miles, Buell 
was under Halleck’s orders, who thought Mitch 
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